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HE new professor of poetry in the 
University of Oxford, A. C. Bradley, 
has reprinted his inaugural address on 
‘Poetry for Poetry’s sake,’’ which is one’ 
of the most suggestive of the many ad- 
dresses on this branch of study that have 
been published in the past decade. Here 
is the concluding passage : 

About the best poetry, and not only 
the best, there floats an atmosphere of 
infinite suggestion. The poet speaks to 
us of one thing, but in this one thing 
there seems to lurk the secret of all. He 
said what he meant, but his meaning 
seems to beckon away beyond itself, or 
rather to expand into something bound- 
less which is only focused in it; some- 
thing also which, we feel, would satisfy 
not only the imagination but the whole 
of us; that something within us, and 
without, which everywhere 

‘*Make us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 


Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart.”’ 


Those who are susceptible to this effect 
of poetry find it not only, perhaps not 
most, in the ideals she has sometimes 
described, but in a child’s song by Chris- 
tina Rossetti about a mere crown of wild 
flowers, and in tragedies like Lear, where 
the sun seems to have set forever. They 
hear this spirit murmuring its undertone 
through the Eneid, and catch its voice 
in the song of Keats’s nightingale, and its 
light upon the figures on the Urn, and it 
pierces them no less in Shelley’s hopeless 
lament, ‘‘O world, O life, O time!’’ than 
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in the rapturous ecstasy of his Life ‘of 
Life. This all-embracing perfection can- 
not be expressed in poetic words or words. 
of any kind, nor yet in music or in color,, 
but the suggestion of it is in much po-- 


etry, if not all, and poetry has in this. 


suggestion, this ‘‘ meaning,’’ a great part 
of its value. 
defeat our own purposes, when we try to 
bend it to them: 
‘We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is as the air invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 


It is a spirit; it comes we know not 
whence. It will not speak at our bid- 
ding, nor answer in our language. It.is 
not our servant; it is our master. 





WHILE sitting-with General Grant ‘at 
the camp-fire late one night, after every 
one else had gone to bed, I said to him: 
‘*General, it seems singular that you 
have gone through all the tumble of army 
service and frontier life and have never 
been provoked into swearing. I have 
never heard you utter an oath or use an 
imprecation.’’ ‘‘ Well, somehow or an- 
other, I never learned to swear,’’ he re- 
plied; ‘‘when a boy I seemed to have 
an aversion to it, and when I became a 
man I saw the folly of it. I have always 
noticed, tco, that swearing helps to rouse 
a man’s anger, and when a man flies into 
a passion, his adversary, who keeps cool, 
always gets the better of him. In fact, I 


never could see the use of swearing. I 
think it is the case with many people who 


We do it wrong, and we- 
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swear excessively that it is a mere habit, 
and that they do not mean to be profane ; 
but, to say the least, it is a great waste 
of time and energy.”’ 





We all, reflecting as a mirror the char- 
acter of Christ, are transformed into the 
same image from character to character 
—from a poor character to a better one, 
from a better one to one a little better 
still, from that to one still more com- 
plete, until, by slow degrees, the perfect 
image is attained. Here the solution of 
the problem of sanctification is com- 
pressed into a sentence. Reflect the 
character of Christ, and you will become 
like Christ.—Henry Drummond. 





THE teacher’s personal appearance has 
much to do with success in the school 
room and in the community. One should 
always be neatly, tastefully and appro- 
priately clad. It is as bad to over-dress 
as to be careless of one’s dress. There is 
an indescribable something called ‘‘ pres- 
ence’’ that is often more valuable and 
more helpful to its possessor than even 
profound scholarship. 





H#RE’s another nugget from ‘‘ The 
Making of an American,’’ which will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co., 
‘*Good land! What are we that we 
should think ourselves always right, or, 
lest we do wrong, sit idle all our lives 
waiting for light! The light comes as 
we work toward it. Roosevelt was right 
when he said that the only one who never 
makes mistakes is the one who never 
does anything. Preserve us from him; 
from the man who eternally wants to 
hold the scales even, and so never gets 
done weighing—never hands anything 
over the counter. Take him away and 
put red blood into his veins. And let 
the rest of us go ahead and make our 
mistakes—as few as we can, as many 
as we must; only let us go ahead.”’ 





‘* CHARACTER abides,’’ said the ven- 
erable Bishop Andrews at the funeral of 
President McKinley. ‘‘ We bring noth- 
ing into this world, we can carry nothing 
out. We ourselves depart with all the 
accumulations of tendency and habit and 
quality which the years have given us. 
We ask therefore, even at the grave of 
the illustrious, not altogether what great 
achievements they had performed and 
how they had commended themselves to 
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the memory and affection or respect of 
the world, but chiefly of what sort they 
were; what the interior nature of the 
man was; what were his affinities. Were 
they with the good, the true, the noble? 
What his relation to the infinite Lord of 
the universe and to the compassionate 
Saviour of mankind; what his fitness for 
that great hereafter to which he has 
passed? And such great questions come 
to us with moment, even in the hour 
when we gather round the bier of those 
whom we profoundly respect and eulogize 
and whom we tenderly love.”’ 





Du CHAILLU, the explorer, says there 
is no doubt that animals talk in certain 
ways among themselves. In Africa he 
has heard gorillas laugh and guffaw, 
when they came to rob a man’s field and 
found that elephants had already de- 
stroyed everything, as if they appreciated 
the joke on themselves. Again, he heard 
a gorilla which had found some choice 


berries call another that was a long way 


off. He saw monkeys apparently delib- 
erate for a long time before making some 
move. These animals, by the way, rarely 
drink water, but eat juicy berries and 
fruits instead. DuChaillu was impressed 
by the fact that even in tropical forests 
animals have to work hard for a living. 
Seme of them travel miles every day to 
get food, and have all kinds of trouble in 
finding a safe place to spend the night. 
Even elephants are very careful about 
their sleeping places. They hate snakes, 
and before lying down they carefully 
trample over a large area to kill or drive 
out reptiles and rodents. And big as they 
are, they go in herds for greater safety. 





INDIVIDUALITY speaks in hand-work. 
We know the letter from the friend before 
ever we turn to his name at the end of it. 
The expert tells the man who wrote, even 
though he be a stranger, by the writing. 
So a man declares himself positively even 
through so small a thing as the end of a 
pen. And God declares himself even 
through the smallest thing which his 
hand may touch. ‘‘ The heavens declare 
his glory, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork.’’ So those who have learned 


to know his sign have never failed to see 
written on the height of the heaven, and 
on the face of the earth, and on the secret 
places of the human heart, ‘‘God!’’ The 
signatures of the Lord our God are upon 
that which he hath made. And there- 
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fore the prophet speaks of God’s chosen, 
saying, in effect, ‘‘I will make thee my 
signet,’’ or, as we would say, ‘‘my sig- 
nature.’’ It is a promise to us, if we let 
the divine grace touch our hearts, that 
God will write himself into our charac- 
ters, and godliness shall be in us the 
signature of God.—.Sunday-School Times. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner [foes. 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘‘ Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears,— 
but this [his hand, 

Blunt thing—!’’ he snapped and flung it from 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Edward Rowland Siil, 





WHILE the response to the call for let- 
ters and reading matter for soldiers in 
the Philippines has always been immedi- 
ate and generous, there is need of ex- 
tending the cheer. A member has writ- 
ten to the office in behalf of the ‘‘ odd 
ones, the unrecognized and uncared for, 
whose lives are forlorn and desolate be- 
cause they are rarely touched by acts of 
kindness.”’ 

An old general once said: ‘‘If I could 
have found half a dozen Christian women 
who would have seconded my efforts in 
the way of entertaining some of the wild 
boys in my command, I could have pre- 
vented at least some court-martials and 
scores of imprisonments. I made every 
effort to occupy their time and amuse 
them; sometimes they seemed to yield to 
my influence, but after a while they 
would break away and become almost 
desperate. I noticed they were always 
worse after the mail arrived. They heard 
their comrades talking over the news in 
their letters and the incidents that were 
transpiring at home, and it wrought upon 
them terribly. If I could have had an 
occasional letter from some person in 
their town, some recital of facts and 
gossip to deliver to them, I verily believe 
they could have been kept within bounds. 





It will be well for all philanthropic men 
and women who have time to spare to 
devote a portion of their leisure hours to 
writing to soldiers who have no friends 
to cheer them by these missives.’’ If 
some of those who will be pleased to do 
Sunshine work in this way will send a 
kindly message, a pleasant remembrance, 
to some of these neglected ones, they will 
have their reward. ‘The communications 
may be addressed to Mrs. Cornelia Moots, 
president of the Manila Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, who will take 
charge of Sunshine work, with the re- 
quest that the greetings be given to some 
lonely soldier who has no one to remem- 
ber him. 





Ir the telephone had been in use in 
Paul Revere’s day a writer in 7he Boston 
Journal thinks that, instead of riding, he 
might have employed that instrument as 
follows: ‘‘ Hello! Yes. Give me—— 
hello! What’s the matter with you, 
Central? Give me—yes—I want Con- 
cord 381—yes, Concord—Concord—three 
—eight—one—yes, that is it—waiting— 
waiting—oh, is that you, Concord? Yes? 
Well, this is Paul Revere. No—No. 
Revere—Boston. Hey? Never mind 
who I am. Well, don’t get gay with 
me, or I’ll report you. Oh, you are, are 
you? Well, just tell your folks that the 
British are landing here in Boston in 
strong force. Yes, that’s it. And just 
ring up Lexington, will you, and tell 
them. Thank you. Good-bye!”’ 





WELLINGTON was a man of wonderful 
physical endurance. On one occasion he 
started, Sir Herhert Maxwell tells us, at 
seven o'clock a. m., rode to a place 
twenty-eight miles distant, here held a 
review, and was back for dinner between 
four and five. He galloped twenty-six 
miles and back to see whether damage 
had been done to a pontoon train. . He 
rode seventeen miles in two hours from 
Freneda, in Spain, to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
where he dined, gave a ball, and supped; 
was in the saddle again at three a. m.; 
galloped back to Freneda by six, and 
was doing business again at noon. He 
rose regularly at six, and wrote till nine; 


| and after dinner wrote again from nine 


tilltwelve. I{ must be essential to every 
general, and indeed to every man who is 
bearing a heavy load of anxious business, 
to be a good sleeper. Napoleon was a 
first-rate sleeper; so was Pitt; so was 
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Brougham ; so was Gladstone ; so was 
Wellington. AtSalamanca, Wellington, 
having given his order for the battle, 
said to his aide-de-camp: ‘‘ Watch the 
French through your glass, Fitz Roy. I 
am going to take a rest. When they 
reach that copse near the gap in the 
hills, wake me.’’ Then he lay down, 
and was fast asleep in a minute. In the 
midst of the critical operations before 
Waterloo, feeling weary, he laid himself 
down, put a newspaper over his face, and 
took a nap for a few moments. 





RUSKIN tells us that the first lesson he 
learned was to be obedient. ‘‘ One eve- 
ning,’’ he says, ‘‘ when I was yet in my 
nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the tea- 
urn, which was boiling merrily. It was 
an early taste for bronzes, I suppose, but 
I was resolute about it. My mother 
bade me keep my fingers back. I in- 
sisted on putting them forward. My 
nurse would have taken me away from 
the urn, but my mother said: ‘Let him 
touch it, nurse.’ So I touched it, and 
that was my first lesson in the meaning 
of the word liberty. It was the first 
piece of liberty I got, and the last that 
for some time I asked.’’ 





A YEAR ago President McKinley wrote 
the following letter for a religious work 
issued by a New York publishing house: 
‘The religion which Christ founded has 
been a mighty influence in the civiliza- 
tion of the human race. If we to-day 
owed to it nothing more than this, our 
debt of appreciation would be incalcu- 
able. The doctrine of love, purity and 
right living has step by step won its way 
into the heart of mankind, has exalted 
home and family, and has filled the 
future with hope and promise.’’ In such 
elevating words as these the martyred 
President still lives and speaks. 





No school is a good school that edu- 
cates the children away from work. No 
boy should be taught that it is better or 
more respectable to be a lawyer than to 
be a farmer. A good carpenter or black- 
smith is as good and useful and respect- 
able as a good doctor, and infinitely bet- 
ter than a poor one. It is just as honor- 
able to shoe a horse as it is to edit a 
paper. The banker is no whit better 
than the mechanic. Any honest calling 


is worthy the best efforts of an honest 
The humblest, most lowly calling 


man. 
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can be dignified by following it worthily 
and efficiently. Every good school will 
help the children to see, understand and 
appreciate this fact. The school that 
does not do this much is not doing the 
most or the best for the children. The 
children in every school should be familiar 
with the spirit as well as the words of the 
beautiful story of ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith,’’ by Longfellow. 





NEED OF TRAINED MEN. 





HE Outlook has reported from time to 

time significant indications of the 
growing perception of the fact that in 
these days business sagacity and ability 
must be reinforced by the best educa- 
tional opportunities. This is pre-emi- 
nently the age of the trained man; the 
untrained man is at a great disadvantage 
in trying to make a place for himself or 
to solve the problem of success. Supe- 
rior education was once regarded as essen- 
tial to the success of the artist and the 
professional man, but it was assumed that 
natural sagacity and alertness were suffi- 
cient capital for the business man. Under 
the conditions of modern life and the 
growing pressure of competition, it is now 
seen that special training is as necessary 
for the man of affairs as for the man of 
letters, law or theology; and that the 
uneducated business man—the man, that 
is, who is not specially trained in his own 
field of enterprise—is a man doomed to 
failure. This truth, which is being rap- 
idly recognized in this country, has long 
been recognized abroad. In Germany 
especially great strides have been made 
along the lines of practical education. 
The partnership of the German university 
and the German manufactory, which has 
been accomplished in the last decade, has 
seriously menaced the commercial suprem- 
acy of England, and has led to the estab- 
lishment in that country of schools for 
the training of business men along scien- 
tific lines. 

This country has already entered upon 
more intimate relations with the other 
nations. Whatever form those relations 
may take, it is quite certain that as time 
goes on they will become more and more 
intimate; the whole drift of modern life 
is toward the closer commingling of the 
races in the great markets and the great 
activities of the world. Although pre- 
senting new perils, this tendency is one 
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of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Whatever form American expansion may 
take, it is certain that there will be the 
spread of the American spirit and the 
wide enlargement of American activity 
and influence. This is inevitable, and 
therefore it must be for the advancement 
of the nation, if the opportunities are 
rightly used. We are to stand face to 
face in the great field of the modern 
world with the trained men of other coun- 
tries. Our chances of success will be 
small if we depend upon American sa- 
gacity and alertness alone; we must carry 
into the foreign field the same special 
training, the same degree of expert skill, 
which are carried there by the German, 
the Englishman and the Frenchman. 
This is especially true in the Far East. 
England has long recognized and has 
provided for the needs of special training 
for men who are to do government work 
in the Orient, and who are to conduct 
great enterprises there. It is impossible 
to deal with an Oriental people unless one 
has the ability to understand the Oriental 
temper and enter into the Oriental con- 
sciousness. In the light of this fact, and 
of the problems which are pressing upon 
us in the Philippines, our expanding 
trade in China and our growing intimacy 
with Japan, the suggestion of Professor 
Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
that the Oriental Society shall lead the 
way by making the spoken languages of 
the Orient the subjects of special study, 
is an interesting one. Heretofore the 
interests of the Society have centered 
chiefly in Semitic and Sanscrit studies; 
Professor Haupt proposes that hereafter 
more time shall be devoted to the study 
of languages now spoken. This is a wise 
suggestion; the scholars ought to lead 
the way. But the matter cannot be left 
in the hands of the scholars; there must 
be provision in this country for the study 
of Oricutal tongues by men who hope to 
represent the government or to carry on 
business in the Far East. Training in 
the Oriental languages ought to be a part, 
not only of the special education for the 
consular service, for which provision has 
already been made in Washington, but 
also of the various institutions for the 
education of business men which are es- 
tablished, or are being established, in this 
country. These schools are steadily ris- 
ing in dignity and thoroughness of in- 
struction; popular appreciation of their 
importance is rapidly growing, and the 
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time has already come when they are 
receiving careful attention from leading 
educators. The suggestion recently made 
by President Seth Low to the Chamber of 
Commerce is evidence of the fact that 
education for all business is about to take 
its place on a level with education for the 
professions. 

It will be impossible for the United 
States to do its work in the world unless 
it is willing to train its citizens for that 
work. The day of haphazard, happy- 
go-lucky, adventurous fortune-seeking is 
over. We want as little of this spirit as 
possible in the Far East; we want no un- 
trained officials at any point. In Europe 
ignorant consuls and half-educated repre- 
sentatives of every sort have often made 
us ridiculous; in the Orient they might 
involve us in serious losses and disasters. 
There is no longer any place for them. 
Both the government and the business of 
the country must be represented by men 
schooled in affairs, and able to under- 
stand the people with whom they deal.— 
The Outlook. 
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WHAT CHANGED ONE MAN’S OPINION. 





OT long since Charles T. Lummis, 

editor of the Land of Sunshine, Los 
Angeles, California, lost his little son, 
and in the February number of the maga- 
zine he speaks of cremation as follows: 

‘‘It must be fifteen years now since 
the Lion watched, from beginning to 
end, the first incineration west of the 
Missouri. He went merely in the line of 
duty, as a city editor. He carried all 
the prejudices and superstitions of his 
sort—but they did not all come back 
with him. He had never really shared 
the complimentary fear of some, that 
God could not reassemble a personality 
from ashes as easily as from the digested 
dust of ten thousand worms; but fire— 
burning — roasting — that rather went 
against what he was pleased to deem his 
finer feelings. And he had never known 
how ignorant he was. 

‘*For this is what he saw—watching 
for hours at the glazed peep-hole of the 
new retort which many people deemed 
‘irreligious.’ A little vaulted chamber 
swept and immaculate for its silent guest, 
and lighted with such a glow as is upon 
the peaks when shadow has come upon 
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all the lower world. No hint of flame; 
no more suggestion of heat than there is 
in the Alpenglow; nor scent, or sound 
nor motion, nor other reminder of the 
physical. In that radiant chamber, a 
spotless mound—a woman’s body like a 
slender snowdrift under its alum sheet. 
And that was all. Save that from hour 
to hour the snow-drift waned. It did not 
melt. There was not one possible sug- 
gestion of flesh and fire, of combustion 
or liquescence. It simply grew less and 
less, still in the same gentle, eloquent 
outlines; till at last the snow-drift was 
but a snow-drift’s wraith—a faint, vague, 
wistful presence one might see a breath 
would scatter, but in that peaceful cell 
unruffiled and unconfused. And the Lion 
came away awed and humbled, but with 
a new hope. 

‘* Death is part of nature, and therefore 
honorable; but its settings we have made 
ghastly with tiptoe hirelings and rented 
plumes and pomp and the rattle of the 
clods, and the surrender to corruption. 
For the first time the Lion had seen 
beauty and hope and spirituality for the 
poor clay. He has seen life and death 
and love, the heart of nature and her 
greatest glories. But he has never seen 
another thing so beautiful as was that 
translation of a corruptible body into the 
cleanest and the most imperishable thing 
in the visible world. 

‘* Wisdom, perhaps, must wait outside 
the last. door of a stricken heart. It is 
not easy—nor perhaps right—while we 
wrestle with the deadliest grief that man 
can know, to remember whether we shall 
be poisoning posterity with our disposal 
of the clay. But love may enter where 
all others are denied. 

**No rains shall chill even that which 
was the tenement of my little boy. The 
conqueror worm shall have no feast of 
him. Part of his ashes from this tiny 
casket beside me become part of the 
stone walls of the home he loved and was 
helping with his little hands to build; 
and a pinch of them shall pass into the 
tree and rose I set up for him in place of 
a dead stone. So even that which was 
his earthly form shall go on in life and 
helpfulness; a part of daily comfort, a 
part of perennial grace to them who carry 
him in their hearts. ‘The shade, the 
fruit, the flowers will be literal part of 
him; givers of gentle gifts as he should 
have been—and through them still 
shall be. 
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‘* All this would be unbearable to say, 
unless it might be that what has so com- 
forted two heavy hearts may comfort 
more than these.’’ 


— 


CAN LITERATURE BE TAUGHT? 








HE study of literature in schools is 
really a new thing for the modern 
world. We do not-exaggerate by saying 
that it is not yet twenty-five years old; 
perhaps it is nearer the truth to name 
half of that period. People now in mid- 
dle life found no such study as English 
literature in the schools which they at- 
tended; they did not even find the history 
of literature. The Greek and Latin 
classics were taught as linguistic train- 
ing; as literature nobody thought of 
teaching them. ‘Traditions derived from 
this linguistic and antiquarian teaching 
of the ancient classics set the type of 
work to be done with Shakespeare and 
Milton, as the annotated editions yet in 
use abundantly show. How much value 
should be attached to such work is still 
an open question, but it is unquestion- 
able that such work is not teaching lit- 
erature. What we mean by that is best 
arrived at by recognizing that literature 
belongs to the fine arts and that art cul- 
ture is the development of appreciation, 
of the recognition of excellence and the 
delight in it. Can such appreciation be 
taught? Mr. Andrew Lang answers, No; 
and there are many who agree with him. 
The masters of literature have not been 
made by the schools, he tells us, and the 
poems written since the effort to teach 
literature was inaugurated are no better 
than those written previously. Power to 
appreciate is born in one who has it, and 
teaching can do precious little to develop 
it. Mr. Lang and Mr. Churton Collins 
and others agree in pronouncing the 
methods of literature teaching followed 
at the English universities empty and 
futile. These degrade esthetic study to 
etymological grind, and a dreary and 
senseless search for parallel passages. 
Whatever we may think of these criti- 
cisms, the question which drew them forth 
is well worth discussion. The apprecia- 
tion of good literature is certainly a pro- 
duct of training, since the uneducated do 
not possess it. The ‘‘ mute inglorious 


Miltons’’ sleeping in country church- 
yards are the airy fabric of a poet’s dream. 
Besides native endowment there go to 
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the making of a great writer both wide 
and varied learning and technical skill 
acquired only through long and patient 
practice. Now this equipment of learn- 
ing and skill the schools mav certainly do 
something to promote. There remains 
besides this a native gift, pointed out by 
the old saying that a poet is born and not 
made. This, with the creative impulse 
which drives one so gifted to ‘‘lead 
laborious days’’ in perfecting his gift, the 
schools cannot furnish. But fortunately 
the schools do not aim at producing Mil- 
tons—heaven forbid! Theextent of their 
aim is to develop appreciation, such as 
will enable one for example to recognize 
the difference between the books of Mary 
J. Holmes and Marie Corelli on the one 
hand, and good literature on the other, 
and to find pleasure and satisfaction in 
the latter. This difference is both in the 
form and in the substance. Good form 
may be recognized through careful rhetor- 
ical training, which has been developed 
in the schools for more than two thousand 
years. Itis not difficult to cultivate such 
judgment of good form as shall serve to 
fortify one against the common and crass 
errors with which our public prints are 
filled. But the ‘‘ accent of high beauty, 
‘ worth, and power’’ of which Matthew 
Arnold speaks lies quite beyond the 
reach of rhetorical rules, and must be 
recognized and felt by the reader by vir- 
tue of his own inner responsiveness. The 
teacher can only say ‘‘ This is fine! this 
is noble!’’ If there be no consuming emo- 
tion in the soul of the pupil the teacher 
can do no more for him except keep 
before him the examples of high excel- 
lence in the hope that at length they will 
effect their proper work. After all has 
been said and done, we are thus forced to 
- recognize that ordinary school processes 
are inadequate to teach true appreciation. 
It is not a matter of memorizing or of 
demonstration; it cannot be recited upon 
or tested by examination. It is an inti- 
mate experience of the soul which can no 
more be taught to the unresponsive than 
music can be taught to the deaf. And 
what is thus true of the form is equally 
true of the substance of literature. The 
“‘accent of high beauty, worth and 
power’’ must be felt, or it is unappre- 
ciated. 

Is the conclusion, then, that literature 
cannot be taught? By nomeans. The 
fact that there are occasional deaf persons 
does not render it impossible to teach 
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music. The feeling for noble literature 
is awakened in the great majority of 
pupils; some measure of appreciation is 
secured ; and the ability to appreciate 
discriminatingly is cultivated. Therange 
of knowledge necessary to understanding 
great productions, the acquaintance with 
rhetorical principles, the training to such 
analysis of plots, situations, characters as 
brings to light the relations and meaning 
involved, are eminently helpful to the 
attainment of appreciation. Even the 
etymological grind and the dreary search 
for parallel passages may not be wholly 
useless. But obviously the great means 
is to keep young people occupied with 
great literature, to get their thoughts to 
play about it and their memories to re- 
tain passages of it, and fine selections 
from it both in prose and poetry, until 
the power and charm of it shall have had 
time to lay hold upon them and form in 
them correct ideals and elevated tastes.— 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


> 


FINDING OUT HOW TO BEGIN. 


WO boys had sat down together to 

work out some problems in algebra. 
One of them had been busy with his. 
pencil a full minute when he noticed his. 
companion sitting with folded arms and 
knitted brows. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why don’t you begin ?”’ 

‘‘T’m finding out how to begin,’ re- 
turned the other quietly, and he went on 
thinking. The first speaker covered a 
page of foolscap with figures, found him- 
self in a labyrinth from which there 
seemed no escape, and, looking back over 
the statement of the prohlem, discovered 
a mistake in the first equation. Long 
before this, however, his companion had 
worked the problem through and reached 
the correct result. He had not wasted 
time, because he had looked at all sides of 
the question before he began. 

A great many of our young folks over- 
estimate the importance of haste. They 
carry too heavy work in school in order 
that they may graduate a year earlier. 
They skim through their library books 
that they may return them and take out 
others. They settle important questions 
on the impulse of the moment, because 
they have not learned that there is real 
economy in taking time to see all sides 
before making a decision. 
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Now and then we meet people who 
toss up a penny to save themselves the 
trouble of making up their minds. But 
even this is hardly more foolish than it is 
to follow blindly the first impulse that 
comes into our heads. To act without 
stopping to think is the poorest economy 
in the world. Nobody wastes time so 
hopelessly as the person who decides 
without deliberation, who because of this 
wrong beginning follows the wrong path 
and finally is forced to retrace his steps 
and start again. A little hard thinking 
before we begin to act would save us not 
only much precious time, but many a 
heartache as well.—Commonwealth. 


CARBON’S WONDERFUL FAMILY. 








BY RALPH BENTON. 





HE aristocrat of it is the diamond. I 
thought you would look surprised at 
that remark. Nevertheless, all of those 
diamonds that you see in the jeweler’s 
window are pure carbon. They are car- 
bon crystallized—the most permanent of 
gems, for they can neither be melted nor 
dissolved. The Czar of Russia has set 
in the end of his sceptre a diamond that 
is said to be worth three-quarters of a 
million dollars, and there is one in Eng- 
’ land that weighs much less than a silver 
dollar, but it is valued at $625,000. 
The closest relative of the diamond is 
a smooth, black substance called graphite. 
In one form you handle it every day, for 
graphite is used in making lead pencils. 
Gas-carbon is a cousin of the diamond, 
and is obtained, as you might imagine 
from the name, in the process of making 
gas. Only three things come from bitum- 
inous coal—gas, coal-tar, and coke. Gas- 
carbon is another name for coke. Now, 
the diamond gives exquisite and inim- 
itable sparkles of light, which make it of 
great value as a jewel; but it gives only 
the pleasure of possession. Its sober- 
hued cousin, coke, affords broad beams 
of light,.making the path of night easy 
to travel, and lessening the crime that 
used to prevail in dimly-lighted city 
streets. For from coke the long black 
pencils, or ‘‘ carbons,’’ used in arc lights 
are made. First the coke is ground to 
fine powder. Then it is mixed with 
molasses and made into a very thick 
dough. After being rolled into long 


cylinders having a thickness about equal 
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to the diameter of a twenty-five-cent 
piece, itisbaked. And night after night, 
in all seasons, the power that we know 
as electricity is at work in millions of 
pieces of carbon all over our great coun- 
try, giving light, and comfort, and safety. 

Yet I can’t say that this is the most 
marvelous effect coming directly from 
carbon. No doubt you know that steel 
is a certain form of iron, but, like many 
older people, you don’t know exactly 
how it differs from ordinary iron. Well, 
the difference is that steel is iron contain- 
ing a very small proportion of carbon— 
from .75 per cent. to 1.5 per cent.—and 
thus the iron becomes very, very hard. 
The surgeon, the carpenter, the engraver, 
and every one else who uses edged tools 
would be in a serious plight if they had 
to depend on iron alone. With steel, 
however, a keen edge can be secured. 
The railroads in these days are almost all 
equipped with steel rails, which last 
longer than those of ordinary iron. All 
our wonderful cruisers and battleships 
wear outside cases of heavy steel plates. 
— St. Nicholas. 
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IF I WERE A SCHOOL OFFICIAL, 
' —AND COULD DO IT. 








BY T. E. SANDERS. 





1. I would not employ any teacher 
whose time was not worth forty dollars a 
month. 

2. I would have a minimum term of 
six months in the district schools and 
nine months in towns and villages. 

3. I should make the school houses 
compare favorably in neatness and com- 
fort inside and out with the best homes 
of the community. 

4. I would have large play grounds 
with plenty of shade. 

5. I would see that the sanitary condi- 
tions—drainage, water supply, out-build- 
ings, light, heat, ventilation, black-boards 
and desks were the best possible. 

6. I would see that a good, well paid 
janitor looked after the affairs of each 
building. 

7. I would not employ a teacher the 
second term who did not, in the mean- 
time, strive to improve her qualifications. 

8. I would not employ any teacher who 
did not have at least the beginning of a 
professional library, and who did not add 
to it two or three good books each year. 
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g. 1 would not employ any teacher who 
failed to attend the Teachers’ Institutes 
and Associations when it was possible to 
do so. Fossils may be of interest to 
geologists, but the pedagogical fossil 
creates little interest in the school room. 

10. I would employ no teacher who 
did not take and read at least two good 
educational journals. 

I might add I would not be elected for 
the second term, but some one in the 
future might rise up and call me blessed. 


LEARN TO SPEAK:CORRECTLY. 








HILE you are young learn to use 

words properly, with their correct 
meaning. Below are some common errors 
made in conversation and in writing. It 
. pays to be particular in the choice of 
words while one is young, especially if 
he desires to become cultured and re- 
fined in speech, as who does not? 

Perhaps there is no word in the Eng- 
lish language that is so over worked as 
‘‘awful.’’ Girls have ‘‘an awful good 
time,’’ an ‘‘ awful teacher,’’ or see ‘‘ an 
awful sweet hat.’’ With boys the 
‘* weather is awful hot,’’ or they ‘“‘ get 
awful tired,’’ or ‘‘ awful mad.’’ What 
they mean to say is that they had a very 
good time, or saw a pretty hat, or the 
teacher was exacting, the weather is very 
warm, or they are very tired, or they 
were hungry. ‘‘ Awful’’ means full of 
awe, or with reverential fear. 

‘‘Apt’’ is wrongly used for /iad/e or 
likely. To be ‘‘apt”’ is to be quick to 
learn, to be skillful or handy. A boy 
may be /iad/e to catch the fever, or forget 
his lesson, and yet not af/ to do either. 

** May I take you apart fora moment?”’ 
said one gentleman to another, to whom 
he desired to speak in private, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir, if you will premise to put me 
together again.’’ The word the gentle- 
man should have used was “ aside, not 
apart,”’ 

““I was just going to do it,’’ is the 
answer Mary gives when her mother re- 
proves her for not obeying her promptly. 
What Mary should say is, ‘‘ I was about 
to do it.’’ ‘‘Just’’ should not be used 
in the sense of ow. 

‘‘Love’’ is another overworked word 
with our boys and girls. You love your 
mother and father, sister and brother. 
Do not say you ‘‘love candy,’’ or 
*‘melons,’’ or ‘‘ peaches,’’ or anything 
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Love is an emotion of the 


you eat. 
You like 


heart, but not of the Aalate. 
candy or peaches or melons. 

Many speak of ‘‘catching the car,’’ 
meaning they reach the car; or if the car 
is in motion, they run and overtake it, 
or catch up with it. They may “‘ catch’”’ 
the smallpox, but they do not ‘‘ catch ”’ 
the car. To ‘‘catch’’ is to seize, to take, 
to capture. 

Sometimes you ask your mother, ‘‘Can 
I go out?’’ You should say, ‘‘ May I 
goout?’’ That is, ask if you have her 
permission to go. To inquire if you 
**can’’ is to ask if you are physically able. 

Some speak of their ‘‘friends,’’ refer- 
ring to those with whom they are ac- 
quainted, or whom they have known a 
short time. ‘They should speak of such 
persons as acquaintances. A philosopher 
says ‘‘ He who finds a dozen ‘ friends’ 
in the course of a lifetime may esteem 
himself fortunate.’’ To judge from the 
conversation of many, one would suppose 
that ‘‘ friends’’ could be picked up daily 
anywhere. A friend is one joined to 
another by affection, by mutual good- 
will and esteem, a well-wisher. Solo- 
mon says, ‘‘There is a Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.’’ 

One of the most abused words is ‘‘ got.’’ 
A boy says, ‘‘I have got a cold,’’ when 
he means hehas acold. A girl remarks, 
‘* My mother has got a fine head of hair,”’ 
which would only be true if her mother 
wore a wig; otherwise the word ‘‘ got”’ 
should be omitted. A boy says to his 
teacher, ‘‘I have got to go home at re- 
cess; my mother says so,’’ when he 
should say,’’ I must go home at recess; 
my mother desires it.’” When you go to 
a store, do not ask the proprietor, ‘‘ Have 
you got sugar, or canned corn?’’ Cor- 
rectly speaking, ‘‘to get’’ is to acquire, 
to earn, to gain, to come in possession of. 
Hence, a man may say, ‘I have got (or 
gotten) more corn this year than my 
neighbor,’’ because I tilled my field bet- 
ter than he. But he should not say, ‘“‘I 
have got a longer nose than my neigh- 
bor,’’ however long his nose may be, un- 
less it be an artificial nose, in which case 
he would hardly boast of the fact. 

Many of you say, ‘‘ We have twenty 
scholars in our class,’’ or ‘‘ ninety scholars 
in our school,’’ when you should say, 
*‘pupils.’”’ A ‘‘scholar,’”’ strictly speak- 
ing, is alearned man, or one who devotes 
himself to writing, in the sense of litera- 
ture. A ‘‘pupil’’ is one who is under 
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instruction, a young person who attends 
school. 

Do not mistake the use of the words 
‘* purpose’’ and ‘‘propose.’’ . To ‘‘ pur- 
pose’’ means to “‘intend,’’ while ‘‘ pro- 
pose’’ is to “‘offer,’’ ‘‘I propose to give 
you a good thrashing,’’ said William’s 
father. ‘‘ Thanks, but I decline the pro- 
posal,’’ replied William, with more ex- 
actness than politeness. The father in- 
tended saying, ‘‘I purpose giving you a 
thrashing.”’ 

‘* Mary looked beautifully,’’ is not cor- 
rect; Mary does not perform any act ot 
looking with her eyes. It is not the 
manner of looking that is meant, but 
Mary’s appearance to the _ speaker. 
‘*Mary looked beautiful’’ is correct. 
We qualify what a person does by using 
an adverb; what a person zs by an 
adjective. It is correct to say, ‘‘she 
looked coldly on him,’’ referring to her 
manner of looking, but ‘‘ She looks co/d,’’ 
if she is suffering by reason of weather. 

A landlord notified his tenant that he 
would ‘‘raise’’ his rent. ‘‘ Thank you. 
I find it hard to raise it myself,’ was the 
reply of the tenant. What the landlord 
meant to say was that he intended to in- 
. crease the rent. Some people say, ‘‘I 
was raised in the country.’’ Boys and 
girls are not ‘‘raised,’’ but calves, cab- 
bages, and corn are. Children are 
‘*reared,”’ or ‘‘ brought up.’’ 

These are a few of many errors that we 
fall into in conversation. It will pay any 
young person to keep his ears open, and 
to correct his own mistakes.— Christian 
Work. 


-— 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 








HE successor to President McKinley, 

Theodore Roosevelt, was born in New 
York city October 27, 1858, and comes 
from a family that for generations has 
been noted for its wealth, social position, 
high intelligence, disinterested public 
spirit, general usefulness and philan- 
thropy. He is a Knickerbocker of the 
Knickerbockers— tho’ partly of Scotch- 
Irish and Huguenot ancestry — being 
seventh in descent from Klaas Martensen 
van Roosevelt, who, with his wife, Jan- 
netje Samuels-Thomas, emigrated from 
the Netherlands to New Amsterdam in 
1649, and became one of its most promi- 
nent and prosperous burghers. For two 
and a half centuries the descendants of 








this couple have flourished in and near 
the city of New York, maintaining un- 
impaired the high social standing as- 
sumed at the beginning, and by thrift, 
industry and enterprise adding materially 
to the wealth acquired by inheritance. 
With the special opportunities for dis- 
tinction afforded by the Revolution, a 
number of them came into marked promi- 
nence. 

Just previous to that struggle, and 
during its earlier years, Isaac Roosevelt 
was a member of the New York Provin- 
cial Congress. Later he sat in the State 
Legislature, and for several years was a 
member of the New York City Council. 
For quite a long period he was President 
of the Bank of New York. Jacobus J. 
Roosevelt, great-grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, who was born in 1759, 
gave his services without compensation 
as Commissary during the War for Inde- 
pendence. A brother of this Revolution- 
ary patriot, Nicolas J. Roosevelt, born in 
New York city in 1767, was an inventor 
of ability, and an associate of Robert L. 
Livingston, John Stevens and Robert 
Fulton in developing the steamboat and 
steam navigation. The grandfather of 
Governor Roosevelt, Cornelius van Scha- 
ick Roosevelt, born in New York city in 
1794, was an importer of hardware and 
plate glass, and one of the five richest 
men in the town. He was one of the 
founders of the Chemical Bank. One of 
his brothers, James J. Roosevelt, was a 
warm friend and ardent supporter of An- 
drew Jackson; served in the New York 
Legislature and in Congress, and was a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York from 1851 to 1859. A cousin, James 
Henry Roosevelt, was distinguished for 
his philanthropies, and left an estate of a 
million dollars—which, by good manage- 
ment, was doubled in value—to found 
the famous Roosevelt Hospital, in New 
York city. Cornelius V. S. Roosevelt 
married Mary Barnhill, of Philadelphia. 
Of their six sons, the sole survivor is the 
Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, one of New 
York’s most distinguished citizens, who 
has served in Congress and also as United 
States Minister to the Netherlands. 

Theodore, another son, who was born 
in New York and who died in the year 
1878, was the father of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. He married Martha Bulloch, 


who with four of their children survived 
him. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., continued 
in the business founded by his father, and 
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became a controlling factor in the plate 
glass.trade. He greatly augmented the 
tamily fortune, and at his death was re- 
puted a millionaire. He was one of the 
men most noted for practical philanthropy 
in New York city, or in the country at 
large. 

Theodore Roosevelt, therefore, was born 
to comparative wealth, but did not let 
that deter him from a life of activity. 
After graduating from Harvard, in 1880, 
he spent some time in European travel, 
climbing the Alps and tramping through 
the country districts of Germany. On 
his return home, he began the study of 
law, but plunged at once into politics, and 
in 1881 was elected to the State Assembly. 
By re-election he continued in that body 
during the sessions of 1883 and 1884. He 
introduced important reform measures, 
and his entire legislative career was made 
conspicuous by the courage and zeal with 
which he assailed political abuses. 

In 1886 Mr. Roosevelt was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Mayor against Abram 
S. Hewitt, United Democracy, and Henry 
George, United Labor. Mr. Hewitt was 
elected by about 22,000 plurality. In 
1889 he was appointed by President Har- 
rison a member of the United States Civil 
Sérvice Commission. His ability and 
rugged honesty in the administration of 
the affairs of that office greatly helped to 
strengthen his hold upon popular regard, 
He continued in that office until May 1. 
1895, when he resigned to accept the of- 
fice of Police Commissioner from Mayor 
Strong. Through his fearlessness and 
administrative ability as President of the 
Board, the demoralized police force was 
greatly improved. Early in 1897 he was 
called by the President to give up his 
New York office to become Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Then again his 
energy and quick mastery of detail had 
much to do with the speedy equipment 
of the navy for its brilliant feats in the 
war with Spain. 

But soon after the outbreak of the war 
his patriotism and love of active life led 
him to leave the comparative quiet of his 
government office for service in the field. 
As a lieutenant-colonel of volunteers he 
recruited the First Volunteer Cavalry, 
popularly known as the Rough Riders. 

he men were gathered largely from the 
cowboys of the West and Southwest, but 
also numbered many college-bred men 
of the East. 

In the beginning he was second in 
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command, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, Dr. Leonard Wood being colo- 
nel. But at the close of the war the latter 
was a brigadier-general and Roosevelt 
was colonel in command. Since no horses 
were transported to Cuba, this regiment, 
together with the rest of the cavalry, was 
obliged to serve on foot. The regiment 
distinguished itself in the Santiago cam- 
paign, and Colonel Roosevelt became 
famous for his bravery in leading a charge 
up San Juan Hillon July 1. He was an 
efficient officer, and won the love and 
admiration of his men. His care for 
them, and his earnest desire to do the 
best thing that was possible for the whole 
army, was shown by the circulation of 
the famous ‘‘round robin,’’ which he 
wrote, and which was signed by other 
prominent officers, protesting against 
keeping the army longer in Cuba. 

This violation of official rule deeply 
angered some of those in power at Wash- 
ington, notably SecretaryAlger, Adjutant- 
General Corbin and others, and there was 
talk of visiting their displeasure on his 
head. But Roosevelt was by this time 
in such high favor with the whole people 
that nothing was done beyond the publi- 
cation of a letter by Secretary of War 
Alger reflecting on Roosevelt, which was 
received with general denunciation, and 
Roosevelt was, instead, commissioned 
colonel on July 11. 

Colonel Roosevelt was nominated as 
Governor of New York state on Septem- 
ber 27, 1898, receiving 753 votes, as 
against 214 cast for Governor Frank S. 
Black. His Democratic opponent was 
Judge Augustus Van Wyck. Colonel 
Roosevelt entered into the campaign with 
characteristic enthusiasm, and visited 
nearly every part of the State. He drew 
to his support the majority of the Inde- 
pendent Republicans and many of the 
Democrats, and carried New Yo « Wate 
by a plurality of 18,079. He brought. 
to the new position the same force and 
personality that he had displayed in 
everything he had previously undertaken. 
He consulted all factions, and followed 
what seemed to him to be the best course 
for the State. He maintained his repu- 
tation for independence, yet held the 
respect of the greater part of the machine 
managers. 


As the Presidential year of 1900 ap- 
proached it became apparent that there 
was a popular demand that Roosevelt 
should have a place on the Republican 
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ticket. He at first refused to listen to 
any such suggestion, declaring that he 
much preferred to be Governor of New 
York, but was finally induced to consent 
to the use of his name, and at the con- 
vention held in Philadelphia June, 1900, 
he was enthusiastically nominated for 
Vice President. He went into the cam- 
paign with his accustomed vigor, making 
a tour of the country, and speaking at 
many places to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

After his election he spent the winter 
quietly, with the exception of a hunting 
trip in the Rocky Mountains, on return- 
ing from which he had to contradict 
numerous wild stories of his alleged 
exploits, written by imaginative corres- 
pondents who were never near his party. 
He presided over the Senate during the 
session of 1901 with dignity and a com- 
prehension of his duties which made a 
favorable impression on that body and 
upon the country. 

In the midst of his intensely active life 
_Mr. Roosevelt has found time to do im- 
portant literary work. The year after he 
was graduated from college he published 
his ‘‘ Naval War of 1812;’’ in 1886 there 
came from his pen a “‘ Life of Thomas H. 
Benton,’”’ published in the ‘American 
Statesmen Series ;’’ the following year he 
published a ‘‘ Life of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris,’’ which was followed in 1888 by his 

pular ‘‘Ranch Life and Hunting 

rail.’’ In 1889 were published the first 
two volumes of what he considers his 
greatest work, ‘‘The Winning of the 
West.’’ In 1890 he added to the series 
of ‘‘ Historic Towns’’ a ‘‘ History of New 
York City.’’ ‘‘ Essays on Practical Poli- 
tics,’’ published in 1892, was followed the 
next year by ‘‘ The Wilderness Hunter,’’ 
while in 1894 he added a third volume to 
his ‘‘ Winning of the West.’’ In 1898 
he collected a volume of essays, entitled 
‘‘American Political Ideas.’’ Since the 
Spanish War he has written a book on 
‘“The Rough Riders ;’’ and a series of 
articles on Oliver Cromwell which has 
appeared in ‘‘ Scribner’s.”’ 


THE FAMOUS ‘‘ ROUND ROBIN.’’ 


Roosevelt's care for his men was shown 
by the circulation of the famous ‘‘ round 
robin,’’ above referred to, which he wrote, 
protesting against keeping the army 
longer in Cuba. Here he showed how 


little he is bound by mere conventionali- 
ties. People shook their heads when 





they heard what he had done, and talked 
of precedents. Colonel Roosevelt makes 
precedents. He made one that time when 
he sent the famous letter to his superior 
officer, General Shafter, which Shafter 
made public as an explanation of the sit- 
uation, and which contained such a pow- 
erful presentation of the facts that it 
resulted in the recall of the perishing 
army from Cuba after it had won the 
fight, and when it was the evident pur- 
pose of the War Department to delay its 
return. The letter to Gen. Shafter bore 
date of August, 1898, and ran as follows: 
Major-General Shafter. 


Sir: In ameeting of the general and medical 
officers called by you at the palace this morning 
we were all, as you know, unanimous in view 
of what should be done with the army. To 
keep us here, in the opinion of every officer 
commanding a division or a brigade, will simp] 
involve the destruction of thousands. There is 
no possible reason for not shipping practically 
the entire command north at once. Yellow 
fever cases are very few in the cavalry division, 
where I command one of the two brigades, and 
not one true case of yellow fever has occurred 
in this division, except among the men sent to 
the hospital at Siboney, where they have, I be- 
lieve, contracted it. But in this division there 
have been 1,500 cases of malarial fever. Not a 
man has died from it, but the whole command 
is so weakened and shattered as to be ripe for 
dying like rotten sheep when a real yellow fever 
epidemic, instead of a fake epidemic like the 

resent, strikes us, as it is bound to if we stay 
me at the height of the sickly season, August 
and the beginning of September. Quarantine 
against malarial fever is much like quarantine 
against the toothache. All of us are certain, as 
soon as the authorities at Washington fully 
appreciate the conditions of the army, to be 
sent home. If we are kept here it will, in all 
human probability, mean an appalling disaster; 
for the surgeons here estimate that over half the 
army, if kept here during the sickly season, will 
die. This is not only terrible from the stand- 
point of the individual lives lost, but it means 
ruin from the standpoint of the military effi- 
ciency of the flower of the American army, for 
the great bulk of the regulars are here with you. 
The sick list, large though it is, exceeding 4,000, 
affords but a faint index of the debilitation of 
the army. Not 1o per cent. are fit for active 
work. Six weeks on the North Maine coast, 
for instance, or elsewhere where the yellow 
fever germ cannot possibly propagate, would 
make us all as fit as fighting-cocks, able as we 
are and eager to take a leading part in the great 
campaign against Havana in the fall, even if we 
are not allowed to try Porto Rico. We can be 
moved north, if moved at once, with absolute 
safety to the country, although, of course, it 
would have been infinitely better if we had been 
moved north or to Porto Rico two weeks ago. 
If there were any object in keeping us here we 
would face yellow fever with as much indiffer- 
ence as we face bullets. But there is no object 
in it. The four immune regiments ordered here 
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are sufficient to garrison the city and surround- 
ing towns, and there is absolutely nothing for 
us to do here, and there has not been since the 
city surrendered. It is impossible to move into 
the interior. Every shifting of camp doubles 
the sick rate in our present weakened condition, 
and anyhow the interior is rather worse than 
the coast, as I have found by actual reconnois- 
sance. Our present camps are as healthy as any 
camps at this end of the island can be. I write 
only because I cannot see our men, who have 
fought so bravely and who have endured ex- 
treme hardship and danger so uncomplainingly, 

0 to destruction without striving, so far as lies 
in me, to avert a doom as fearful as it is unnec- 
essary and undeserved. 

Yours respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Colonel, Commanding First Brigade. 


_——— 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 








BY BISHOP SPALDING. 





ROGRESS is increase of power and 

quality of life. Education is the un- 
folding and upbuilding of life, and it is 
therefore essentially progress. All pro- 
gress is educational, and all right educa- 
tion is progress. The nineteenth century 
will be known as the century in which 
mankind grew in knowledge and freedom 
more than in all preceding ages, in which 
the energies of whole peoples were 
aroused, The consciousness to which we 
have attained that the universe is alive 
with energies has awakened in tke mod- 
ern man a feverish desire to be active, 
and as greater and greater numbers are 
mobilized and set thinking, it becomes 
more and more difficult for the individual 
to make his way, unless he be awakened 
and energized in mind and body. Hence 
not individuals alone, but nations, are 
driven to educate themselves that they 
may be prepared for the competitive 
struggle. 

Progress in education began in Baby- 
lon and Egypt. ‘There the first schools 
were established. There the work was 
taken up by the Jew, the Greek, the 
Roman. When the Roman empire fell, a 
more enduring state was gradually built 
on the ruins of Pagan culture and relig- 
ion by the aid of the principles and ideals 
of Christianity. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries education rose in 
many European states to a height not 
attained since Seneca and Quintilian. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
renaissance marks a new advance. In 
the sixteenth century Rabelais, Erasmus 
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and Montaigne make valuable contribu- 
tions, while Luther and Knox labor 
strenuously to establish popular schools 
in Germany and Scotland. In the seven- 
teenth century the Jesuits trained many 
of the greatest minds, among others 
Descartes and Comenius arranged a 
course of instruction which has exercised 
a lasting influence on the development 
of educational theory and practice. In 
the eighteenth century Rousseau, in spite 
of his wrong views, awakened widespread 
interest in education. He stimulated 
Kant and Geethe, Basedow and Pesta- 
lozzi to occupy themselves with peda- 
gogical problems. 

Thus at the opening of the nineteenth 
century an enthusiasm for education had 
been aroused. Hitherto the school had 
been for the privileged classes and the 
learned professions ; henceforth the whole 
people are to receive instruction. The 
state, in consequence, establishes free 
schools. As the ideals of democracy pre- 
vail, the aim is to educate to freedom 
rather than to obedience. During the 
nineteenth century no country has made 
greater progress in education than our 
own. We have organized a great school 
system, in which free education is offered 
to all; high schools have been established 
for secondary education ; universities for 
men and women have been founded, and 
we have free training schools for teachers 
in many parts of the Union. Asa result 
there is an increasing tendency to exact 
a higher degree of culture of candidates 
for the learned professions. In scientific 
and technical education, in commercial, 
agricultural and industrial education we 
are making genuine and rapid progress. 


—_- 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 








OR many years Superintendent Search, 
now of Holyoke, Mass., has been 
known as the leading advocate of indi- 
vidual teaching. At Pueblo and at Los 
Angeles he put his theories in practice, 
and however successful the experiments 
may have been in his own eyes, the re- 
sult was a change of leadership and their 
abandonment. He has stood for a radical 
measure. Popular education has been 
established in this country by the de- 
velopment of grading and class teaching 
and the mechanism of work on this plan 
has been carefully elaborated both in 
theory and practice, and universally 
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adopted. It is not wonderful that a plan 
of reform which begins by setting aside 
all this experience and theory should 
meet with little favor. On the other 
hand, it seems certain that the proposed 
reform has just claims to attention. The 
very perfection of the mechanics of class 
teaching is reason for suspicion that its 
results are not the highest: The indi- 
vidual pupil has peculiarities deserving 
of attention, needs that must not be lost 
sight of in general class work. A per- 
sonal relation of teacher to pupil, sym- 
pathy, guidance and inspiration suited to 
bring out the best possibilities there are 
in him, we all recognize as better than 
the deftest class mechanics. It is certain 
that a teacher every moment of whose 
time in school is occupied in class teach- 
ing, has small opportunity for this sort 
of work. It costs less to run schools 
after this plan, and that is an important 
consideration ; but the results are also 
much less valuable. 

At the last meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence one of the most profit- 
able topics was the need of individual 
instruction, which was introduced by 
Superintendent Kennedy, of Batavia, 
N. Y. He detailed an experiment made 
in the schools under his charge. ‘‘ No 
one,’’ he said, ‘‘can appreciate more fully 
than we do the value and benefit of reci- 
tations. The fundamental and vital de- 
fect of mere tutoring is that it fails to 
give the many-sided stimulus supplied 
byaclass. The very existence of schools 
argues that that mode of education has 
failed. The salient weakness of the dis- 
trict school is its inability to form and 
maintain classes. Thus there is no ques- 
tion here of setting aside the established 
mechanics of the school. The experi- 
ment was almost forced on the authorities 
by overcrowding. The room was large 
enough, but the pupils too numerous to 
be cared for by one teacher, therefore two 
were hired. The instructions to the new 
teacher ‘‘ were to find the weak spots in 
the room and make them the strong spots, 
and to do this in such a way as not to dis- 
turb the established work of the room.’’ 
One teacher managed the class instruc- 
tion and the other the individual teach- 
ing. ‘‘Sweetness and light will scarcely 
express the influence disseminated by 
that teacher who came in there to min- 
ister to the exact needs of those identical 
little children. And before she knew it 
the other teacher was transformed into a 
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ministering angel also. The room flowed 
on, and the very woman that had been on 
the verge of hysterics with forty-nine was 
throwing the broad mantle of a mother’s 
love over seventy-eight. And they were 
all precious in her sight. ,Nor was her 
case singular. It was quite typical of 
the tendencies of the old work and the 
blessedness of the new.’’ Satisfaction 
came to the parents who saw their chil- 
dren happy in their school work, not 
worrying their elders for help nor tossing 
sleeplessly in their beds at'night. ‘‘We 
think that we have learned that a slow 
mind is likely to be merely a chilled 
mind. It just needs warming up a little. 
If we read our experiment aright, you 
don’t need any special promotions nor 
short- grade intervals to keep the brighter 
pupils from marking time. Just warm 
up the slow ones, and they will put the 
quick ones onto the double quick.”’ 
Perhaps a critical reader may suspect 
that the picture is a little overdrawn, and 
that the delightful results were at least 
quite as much due to the happy knack 
and spirit of the new teacher as to the 
merit of the new plan. Let us make all 
due allowance for these things: there 
still remains the important truth that 
very many children greatly need this 
individual help and encouragement; that 
some of them get it from their parents or 
from elder brothers and sisters; that many 
of them are ‘‘ chilled,’’ disheartened and 
repressed because they cannot get it; and 
that others are overwrought and worried 
for want of it. That there is a need for 
such individual instruction can hardly be 
questioned. There will not be wanting 
those who see in it a further weakening 
process taking from the spirit of self-help 
and self-reliance of the pupils and tend- 
ing to make weaklings of them. There 
is some danger of this if the helping 
teacher does not understand her business, 
which is not to weaken but to encourage 
and strengthen. And that brings the 
further question whether the Batavia 
plan is more than a first step in the right 
direction. Does not the class teacher 
need to do just such work as this in order 
to attain the best results in her class work, 
and the best relations to her pupils? Is 
a second teacher a better device for pro- 
viding this necessary individual instruc- 
tion than it would be to gtve to every 
class teacher time for such work by dimin- 
ishing the number of recitations to which 
she must attend? Such time might be in 
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the form of a class period morning and 
afternoon, or of a shorter period allowed 
after each recitation. It would certainly 
be a great improvement upon the present 
plan of overburdening grade teachers 
with recitations, so that they are over- 
wrought and nervous, and the pupils are 
suffering for want of the right kind of 
help.— Wisconsin Ed. Journal. 





““WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 





BY ANNA RANDNITZEY. 





NCE upon a time there stood, in a 

small village overlooking the noble 
Hudson, a little white house with green 
shutters, and in the front room down 
stairs the two sisters, Miss Helen and 
Miss Fides, held a private school for the 
tiny folks of S——. The little girl went 
to this school. She was only four years 
old,—entirely too young, one would 
surely think, to carry into the after years 
any memory of the little white house 
with green shutters. True, she has for- 
gotten almost everything about it, and 
yet,.— 

One day the little girl fell asleep in 
school. It was a shocking thing to do, 
but she just couldn’t help it that after- 
noon, and so the baby head drooped 
lower and lower. Such a beautiful nap 
it was—such a comfortable one; for when 
her little craft touched once again the 
shore of Wide-Awake Land, she found 
herself, not in the little, straight-backed 
chair, but on a snowy bed in an upper 
room, where strong, gentle hands had 
tenderly placed her. She remembered 
this. 

Another day the sandman had been 
unusually busy with the eyes of a small 
boy, so that his head bobbed about 
absurdly; and then a soft pillow from 
that same upper room was deftly slipped 
behind the tired back, and the sleeper 
dreamed on. This, too, the little girl 
remembered. 

Years passed by, bringing much of 
change to the quiet village and its quiet 
people. They carried the little girl to 
a home farther southward, and there 
brought to her maidenhood and woman- 
hood. ‘Then little children called her by 
the name of ‘‘ teacher,’’ and a cherished 
dream was realized. 

Time went on, filling hand and heart 
and brain with absorbing work, and 





now, in the summer days, she visited 
once again the scenes of her childhood. 
The village has grown into a city, the 
little white house has disappeared. For 
the first time teacher and pupil met 
again; and as the younger woman, in 
her full maturity, looked into the sweet, 
silver-framed face before her, she read 
there the same gentleness and tenderness 
which had once ministered to a child’s 
comfort. So gladly she rehearsed the 
little incident, and the older woman’s 
face lit up with pleasure during the 
recital. She did not remember her kind- 
ness to the drowsy children in that long- 
ago school room. 

So the story ends, but the teacher who 
was once the little girl, and who, in the 
intervening years, has touched many 
child-lives, wonders what kind of mem- 
ories she has made—what kind of mem- 
ories she is making. Nar does her self- 
query lose aught of heart-searching force 
when she turns the pages of a master of 
English prose, and reads as she has read 
so oft before: 

‘*O ye who have young children, if 
possible give them happy memories! 
Fill their earliest years with bright pic- 
tures! A great historian many centuries 
ago wrote it down that the first thing 
conquered in battle are the eyes: the 
soldier flees from what he sees before 
him. Butso often in the world’s fight 
we are defeated by what we look back 
upon; we are whipped in the end by the 
things we saw in the beginning of life. 
The time arrived for Gabriella when the 
gorgeous fairy tale of her childhood was 
all that she had to sustain her: when it 
meant consolation, courage, fortitude, 
victory.’’ (The Reign of Law.—A/en.) 


_— 


FUTURE OF SMALL COLLEGE. 








T is acommon saying that the small col- 

lege hasnofuture. The prevailing meg- 
alomania of an ageof gigantic corporations 
has affected the public attitude concern- 
ing education, and the popular tone to- 
ward an institution which cannot count 
its property by millions, its students by 
thousands and its courses by scores is 
often one of scarcely concealed contempt. 
The small college, with from one to two 
hundred students, offering a thorough 
training in the fundamental subjects of 
liberal education, but making no pretence 
of instruction in all possible sciences. 
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languages and fads, is certainly put out of 
fashion by the more glittering educational 
vision of a university conducted on the 
department store plan, where all the lat- 
est patterns in intellectual acquirements 
can be found, from horse doctoring to the 
deciphering of cuneiform inscriptions. 
The idea of independent investigation 
and original research lords it over us with 
most prevailing tinsel. There can be no 
question indeed of the value of the intel- 
lectual stimulus from a taste of the labor- 
atory method for all students, nor of the 
necessity in any living educational system 
of the spirit which seeks to push forward 
the bounds of knowledge and of the 
opportunity for the exercise of that spirit 
in all directions. The discovery of new 
truths, the making of pioneers for the 
service of learning, are essential functions 
of the university, and in the university a 
comparatively few will gather new knowl- 
edge for the subsequent use of the many. 
But education, even higher education, is 
also immediately concerned for the many, 
and its duty to them is not the offering 
of a myriad of avenues for exploration, 
but a thorough training in the fundamen- 
tals of sound culture. The need of nine- 
tenths of the students in the American 
higher institutions of learning is not a 
university, but a school. They go to 
college to learn and be disciplined, not to 
prosecute research for the benefit of a 
waiting world. Scientific method doubt- 
less should be cultivated in all schools, 
but there are few more pathetic examples 
of misdirected energy in education than 
the sight of boys making original investi- 
gations and writing learned ‘‘ contribu- 
tions’’ on ‘‘Maryland Town Govern- 
ment in the Eighteenth Ceutury’’ or 
‘* The Indian Remains in Athens County, 
Ohio,’’ when they ought to be studying 
their English, their Latin and their 
French and learning the great lessons of 
history as worked out by wise men, in- 
stead of wasting their time in delving 
among what aretrivialities for themselves. 
The sacrifice of college boys to so-called 
university methods has been a serious 
evil. The public appetite for great uni- 
versities has led too many institutions 
which have an honorable and useful work 
to do by being frankly small colleges to 
deck themselves out with cheap pretence 
of laboratory practice, advanced courses 
and scholarly research which are of no 
serious advantage to the real advanced 
scholar, while they are an intellectual 
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dissipation to the average student, who 
needs thorough instruction in a few stand- 
ard subjects rather than a smattering at 
research in many. ‘The duty and the 
opportunity of the small college are not 
to pose as something ‘‘almost as good 
as a big university’’ to catch the over- 
flow of the fashionable current toward 
the great institutions, but to be frankly 
and proudly the small college, founding 
its claim to respect on its ability to doa 
certain kind of work, and that a much 
needed kind, better than anybody else. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for June Mr. 
Herbert W. Horwill admirably describes 
the proper function of the small college. 
He holds it to be a necessary institution 
in arounded educational scheme, and says: 
‘Its clear aim must be to cultivate the 
intellect and character, rather than to 
enlarge the bounds of knowledge respect- 
ing the crustacea or the Greek particles, 
or to make the graduation of its students 
synchronize with their qualification as 
lawyers or physicians. Accordingly, it 
will not endeavor to transform itself into 
either a miniature university or a minia- 
ture polytechnic. It will meet the de- 
mands of the new century, not by extend- 
ing its curriculum, but by compressing 
it. It will increase by decreasing. It 
will not need to wait for a richer endow- 
ment that it may continue and heighten 
its patriotic service, but it will turn its 
present revenues to more concentrated 
and efficient uses. Unless it is excep- 
tionally wealthy it will not spend much 
money upon buildings; it will put every 
available dollar into the quality of its 
teaching. It will be content with a much 
shorter list of names on its register than 
is now commonly considered necessary 
for a respectable institution, but it will 
employ such matriculation test as will 
insure that its energies will not be wasted 
in the attempt to give a higher education 
to men who are lacking either in the 
capacity or in the preparation required to 
profit by it. It will have the courage to 
reduce by one-half the number of its 
courses and to abolish several of its chairs, 
giving more adequate remuneration to the 
professors that remain. It will thus make 
the work of its staff more thorough and 
more permanent. Teachers of the high- 
est quality will then find within its walls 
ample scope for a life career. In a word, 


what is needed that the tree may bear 
richer fruit is not the outgrowth of more 
branches, but toapply the pruning knife.”’ 
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Some of the pruning proposed may 
seem to be of a radical sort. Much diffi- 
culty might be encountered in agreeing 
upon what courses should be cut off. 
Such deliberate self-restriction would re- 
quire courage in the face of present ten- 
dencies, and could not hope quickly to 
commend itself to fashion. But certainly 
such an educational mission presents a 
higher ideal than the prevailing ambition 
to graft upon every college inappropriate 
university methods and petentious uni- 
versity courses.—ew York Tribune. 


ee 


MARK TWAIN’S MISSIONARIES. 








MARK TWAIN has announced the ver- 
dict that the missionary’s head is not so 
good as his heart, and that he is liable to 
errors of judgment, says the June 4?- 
lantic; and then, directly addressing 
Twain, continues: The 7% guogue argu- 
ment is always embarrassing, but really, 
dear and honored Mark, have you not 
described in those words your own pre- 
dicament? Your swift attack upon what 
you conceived to be outrageous wrong 
has made us like you even better than 
before, but could there be a more grave 
error of judgment than your readiness to 
pronounce sentence upon very scanty 
knowledge of the facts? . . . Some of us 
plain stay-at-homes, who have never had 
your opportunity for traveling around the 
world, are persuaded that we know the 
American missionaries rather better than 
youdo. . . . Missionaries? Professional 
globe-trotters and correspondents speak 
of them as a bloodless, sexless, inefficient 
order of beings, living on charity, and 
never getting at the facts of foreign poli- 
tics or the real temper of foreign peoples. 
But we know better. There is scarcely a 
town in New England where foreign mis- 
sionaries are not as well known as the 
village postmaster. 

We raise missionaries ! 

The writer never saw a missionary at 
work in the foreign field, but he has 
fished, and shot, and sailed, and tramped, 
and foregathered with dozens of them 
here... . 

As for the missionary women, I have 
frankly lost my heart to more than one 
ofthem. Bright-eyed, brave, soft-voiced 
little strategists, I have heard you tell 
the story of the Armenian massacres, 
when you cared, single handed, for hun- 
dreds of refugees; the story of famines in 
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India, when you were quartermasters- 
general. Only the other day I had the 
pleasure of lunching with one of you, who 
toiled side by side with the Rev. Mr. 
Ament through the siege of Pekin, and 
knew him as only those who have faced 
death together can know each other. If 
you, or he, were more bent upon procur- 
ing food and shelter for your homeless 
converts than you were upon getting 
favorable press notices, it was the sort of 
error in judgment that does you infinite 
honor. 

Dear Mark Twain, was not your con- 
demnation of such men and women as 
these a little like the conduct of your own 
delightful sea-captain, who insisted, you 
remember, on hanging the fellow first, 
and trying him afterwards? That course 
of procedure has a certain fascination for 
some of our fellow-citizens to this day, 
but having yourself satirized the practice 
once, you cannot expect us to applaud 
when you range yourself with the lynch- 
ers. 


<i 
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THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


jie Great Dismal Swamp is a region 
strange and interesting, weird and 
solitary. It occupies a billowy plain 
some forty miles in length by twenty-five 
miles in breadth along the Atlantic sea- 
board, extending from Suffolk, Va., ina 
southerly direction, well into the bounds 
of North Carolina. 

Its deep shades, great stretches of 
brake, and its very solitude, make it a 
region of interest. To the naturalist and 
sportsman it has much to offer. In its 
silent fastnesses thé black bear finds a 
home admirably adapted to his protection 
and in every way favorable to his in- 
crease. Here amid the great growth of 
under-brush and timber he may live in 
comparative safety. And there is per- 
haps no locality in the whole Eastern 
United States of like extent which can 
offer a larger bear population than this 
great morass. The white-tailed deer is 
also an abundant denizen of the swamp, 
frequenting the elevated parts. 

In addition to the deer and bear there 
is a big game feature of a rather unusual 
nature. The swamp abounds in wild 
cows. These animals, of a brown color 
and somewhat smaller than the ordinary 
cow, having for many years been under 
the peculiar conditions of the swamp, 
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until they are almost completely spec- 
ialized, are extremely wild. They are 
feralized from the herds of the farms 
adjacent to the swamp, and are the de- 
scendants of cattle which many years 
back wandered into the fastnesses and 
were lost to their owners, finally becom- 
ing wild. Being no longer recognized as 
property, the sportsman may call game 


all that he may have the prowess to. 


shoot. 

Lake Drummond, some ten miles from 
Suffolk, Va., is the only great body of 
water in the swamp. It is a beautiful 
sheet of water, of an oval contour, and 
fringed with a heavy growth of timber, 
mostly cypress, white cedar, and black 
gum. Its water is of a dark color, owing 
to the decaying vegetation of the sur- 
rounding country, but is suitable to drink 
and possesses the quality of remaining 
pure longer than most other water. For 
‘this reason it is often carried to sea by 
sailors on long voyages.—Baltimore Sun. 


-— 


ONE OF THE LITTLE HEROES. 








John was a dear little six-year-old, 
and it was his first few weeks of school- 
life. His home training had been of the 
Puritan order, and had yielded the usual 
results. He was conscientious and exact, 
trustful to the smallest detail; but he had 
a terrible dread of being ‘‘kept in,’’ as 
there was a standing promise of a whip- 
ping at home. 

One day, when the tasks were assigned, 
the teacher announced in unmistakable 
accents that the work which was not 
finished before the dismission bell rang 
should be completed after school. 

Poor little John! The sentence struck 
terror to his heart. His pencil seemed 
to move never soslowly. His heart beat 
so violently that he was sure the teacher 
must hear. 

The gong sounded. In a dream the 
little fellow heard the teacher say: 
‘** Those who have completed their work, 
pass out.’? The teacher was not look- 
ing. Here was the chance to escape 
disgrace in school and the punishment 
that might await him at home. He 
struggled to his feet, and passed out the 
door without being challenged. In a 


moment more the teacher was startled as 
the door flung open, and a sad, tear- 
stained, broken-hearted little man rushed 
in, and, going to his seat, seized the half- 
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filled paper, and, handing it to the 
teacher, sobbed: ‘‘ Have I told a lie? 
I tried so hard not to. Does God know 
how hard it is for little boys?’’ Are 
there not some real heroes among his 
little ones ?—Sunday-School Times. 





— 


THREE KINDS OF TEACHERS. 





HE teaching fraternity has three kinds 
of teachers. They can be seen al- 
most anywhere. 

1. The first kind is composed of those 
who are teaching ‘‘for revenue only.’’ 
They look upon the school room as a 
place for winning sufficient money to 
start them in some other line of business, 
which they expect to make their life 
work. They may be fresh graduates 
from school, who have the law, medicine, 
the ministry or some similar occupation 
in view, but are in need of some ready 
cash for prosecuting it. So they get a 
second-grade certificate, and inflict them- 
selves on some rural school, which is apt 
to feel proud to get such teachers. But 
they stay only long enough to accom- 
plish their end, and then bid good-bye to 
the school room. Now, it is not at all 
likely that such teachers can do any 
Their 
object is not the good of the school, nor 
to honor the profession, but only to com- 
pass their own personal selfish ends. 
They are too much like hirelings, and are 
almost certain to subordinate what should 
be supreme to their own personal pur- 
poses. It is needless to say that the less 
of such teachers the better. 

2. A second kind has a higher motive. 
They love the work, and put energy and 
enthusiasm into it. They follow it be- 
cause it is in line with their own inclina- 
tions and tastes. Such a condition is 
favorable for the school. As every one 
does better when doing what suits his 
tastes than when otherwise, it follows 
that the school will fare well when taught 
by one who loves his work. But even 
such a commendable state of affairs may 
fall short of the best, if there is no other 
motive than love for the work. That 
does not go far enough. Such a teacher 
may please his patrons and his scholars 
may make commendable progress in their 
studies, while failing in the true purpose 
of an education—the full development of 
individual character. 

3. The third kind of teacher is he who, 
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while having a genuine love for his work, 
recognizes his position as an opportunity 
to serve the coming generations. He has 
as his work something more than impart- 
ing instruction and pleasing his patrons. 
He touches his pupils morally as well as 
intellectually. He has many opportuni- 
ties for making impressions that will go 
far in fashioning the future of those 
whom he instructs. His own life be- 
comes some part of theirs. By setting 
before his pupils high ideas of character, 
by pointing them ever upward, by mak- 
ing them to feel the dignity and grandeur 
of life, whose largest achievement is not 
in accumulation but in service, he does 
his truest work as an instructor. The 
reward of such teachers is not to be meas- 
ured by the size of their salaries, nor by 
their popularity in a community. It 
comes only in the successful issue in the 
lives of those thus influenced, and (best 
of all), in the sweet consciousness of a 
well-filled life.— American Journal of 
Education. 


_ 


THE CHRISTIAN MANLINESS OF 
ROOSEVELT.* 








IVE days since a straggling canoeist 
brought word, from the settlements, 
of the dreadful trouble in Buffalo, that 
stirred bitter, vengeful feelings in our 
hearts against those enemies of mankind 
whose madness is ever murder and more 
murder. Just now the mail brought me 
a belated letter from Theodore Roosevelt, 
written at Buffalo, that ends with the 
hopeful words: ‘‘I now believe that the 
President will surely recover,’’ and the 
news of how grievously that hope was 
disappointed. Theodore Roosevelt is to- 
day the President of the United States. 
Alas for our human hopes! If it was his 
honorable: ambition to so serve his day 
and his country as to earn its highest 
trust, I know that there is no sadder 
heart to day in all our land than his; for 
above all the traits that endear Theodore 
Roosevelt to his friends is that of loyalty 
—loyalty to chief and to friend. Presi- 
dent McKinley was both. 
In the newspapers that told of the 
President’s death, I caught among the 
messages of faith and confidence in the 





* The Sunday-School Times prints the follow- 
ing copyrighted article on Theodore Roosevelt, 
by Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘‘ The Making of an 
American,’’ etc. One good man knows another. 
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new executive, once or twice, a note of 
timid inquiry, an echo, as it seemed, of 
the old days in Mulberry street: ‘‘ Yes, 
we know he is courageous and strong; 
we know his high ideals, his fearless pur- 
pose, his spotless honor,—we own it all, 
and we are proud of it; but is he—quite 
—safe?’’ ‘The answer was there, in the 
new President’s public declaration that 
he would make no change, that things 
should remain as if the old chief had not 
died. There was no occasion for the 
inquiry. In fact, there never had been. 
The bitterest critics of his administration 
of the police in New York know now, if 
they were capable of learning, that his 
practical wisdom in dealing with that 
task was as great as his unhesitating 
courage. That task was to rescue the 
police from its partnership with corrup- 
tion, and with unerring instinct he struck 
at the slough in which the corruption 
grew—the saloon. In no man’s hands 
that lives and owns American citizenship 
to day are the country’s honor and wel- 
fare safer than in Theodore Roosevelt’s. 
And the country knows it well. 

Men who called him hasty in the old 
days have lived to heartily wish that they 
had spent their energies pushing on the 
load he dragged almost alone, instead of 
trying to persuade him from doing his 
duty in the interest of expediency, or 
denouncing him for not heeding them. 
Not that the one thing or the other made 
any difference to him. That the load 
was there to be dragged up the hill was 
enough for him. He stopped neither to 
consider the size of it, nor how steep was 
the hill. Above all, he did nothing 
hastily, but of deliberate purpose, most 
carefully weighed and thought out. In 
those days I was with him every day, 
aimost every hour, and I knew not only 
what he did, but how he did it. One 
difference between him and his critics 
was that he had given his life to the 
patient study of the problems upon which 
they jumped with such headlong haste, 
anxious only to prevent ‘‘trouble,’’ and 
hence that he was able to see clearly 
where their fears made them blind; 
another was that, foreseeing clearly, 
among other things, the consequences to 
himself, he was not afraid, for beyond 
and behind them he saw ever the duty 
he had sworn to do faithfully. 

So it came about that during those 
turbulent times Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal 
was ever to the moral forces of the com- 
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munity, to the forces making for decency 
and order, and it was their support that 
was his backing. The direct way to a 
thing was always his. When there was 
trouble with labor he sent for its leaders, 
and put the question straight—what they 
wanted; and when, not knowing the 
manner of man they had to do with, they 
tried blustering, he put them right in ten 
words, showing them clearly that they 
were their own worst enemies in foment- 
ing trouble, and that, meeting him on 
that ground, they would lose the fight— 
then turned back to the subject under 
advisement as if nothing had happened. 
And they applauded the man, and 
showed that they themselves were men 
in doing it. When he was governor, 
and wanted to see how the laws regard- 
ing sweating were carried out, he sent 
first for the labor men, told them what 
he wanted, and asked them to help him. 
Afterward he went himself, and saw what 
was done and what was not done. It was 
soalways. It was thus that he, asa very 


young man serving in the Legislature, 
went to the bottom of tenement-house 
cigar-makers’ grievous troubles, and, hav- 
ing made out their side very clearly, took 


it without hesitation, to the amazement 
of the cynics, who, speechless, beheld a 
‘* silk stocking ’’ take up the cause of the 
poor because it was the cause of right. 
And it was so that as police commis- 
sioner and governor, he gave his nights, 
as his days, to personal inspection of the 
wrongs he was asked to right. Having 
ascertained the facts, he went to the men 
who ought to help, and told them so. 
During the deadlock in the police board 
his appeal was constantly to the cburches 
and the clergy, that of his opponents as 
constantly to politics and the politicians. 
The result we see in New York to day; 
the police force, since his grip upon it 
was loosened, is deeper in the rut of 
politics and corruption than ever, but in 
the battle against the conspiracy, which 
is bound to win, the clergy and the 
churches lead. ‘They are fighting Roose- 
velt’s fight to-day, with the Bishop of 
New York at the forefront of battle. 
That is the alliance which he brings 
with him to the White House. If there 
be any yet who believe him “‘hasty,’’ 
they will find themselves disappointed in 
that, as always before. Roosevelt has 
persistently disappointed his enemies 
from the very beginning. Seeing his 
rapid rise, they compared him to a 
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rocket, and said that he would come 
down a stick presently. And so he 
would have done had he been, as they 
thought, a politician. But he was a 
statesman—a man of destiny because a 
man of duty. 

That is the key-note of his life. It was 
his father’s, one of the most useful and 
public-spirited men who ever lived in 
New York—a man whose life was, and 
is, a lesson to us all, and whose death 
moved the metropolis to such sorrow as 
it has seldom felt for any citizen. His 
high ideals of citizenship he got from 
him; his sanity, too, I fancy, for it was a 
distinguishing mark of one, and is of the 
other. So was his fairness, his sober 
sense of justice, for which the policemen 
in Mulberry street love him yet in secret. 
They dare not mention his name openly 
in these days of Tammany rule. For 
once, and once only, the honest police- 
man who did his duty, but had no pull, 
had an equal chance with the schemer. 
Neither kind will soon forget the two 
years of Rooscvelt. I well remember the 
time I clashed with all three of the quali- 
ties in him which I have mentioned. It 
was when a woman was condemned to 
death for the foul and wicked murder of 
her step-daughter, and he, as governor, 
was beset by an endless array of more or 
less maudlin petitions praying for pardon. 
I too labored with him. I did not like 
the execution, but more—I never owned 
it before, he would have been the last 
man to bring that argument to—I feared 
the effect of it on hiscareer. I was weak 
and foolish, I know it now. I went to 
Albany, and all that evening and night, 
till the 1 a. m. train went back to the 
city, I argued it with him in his study. 
I pleaded on every ground I knew how, 
and I saw in his face the yearning to see 
it as his friend did. But he could not. 
He had pardoned others before, and I 
knew it was his dear delight to temper 
justice with mercy where it could rightly 
be done. Roosevelt is farthest from being 
a hard man; his heart is as tender asa 
woman’s where it may be, as hard as 
steel where it must be. In this case he 
was absolutely right. Every considera- 
tion of fairness and justice demanded 
that the law take its course if the prisoner 
was responsible. That fact he ascertained 
by the strictest scrutiny, and then stood 
aside, heedless of the clamor. . It was 
with sometbing almost of awe that I saw 
him do it, for I knew what it cost him. 
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Theodore Roosevelt loves children as 

William McKinley did. When he was a 
police commissioner, we would sometimes 
go together to the Italian school of the 
Children’s Aid Society, or some kindred 
place, and I loved of all things to hear 
him talk to the little ones. They did, 
too. I fancy he left behind him on every 
one of those trips a streak of little patriots 
to whom, as they grow up, the memory 
of their hour with ‘‘ Teddy ’”’ will be a 
whole manual of good citizenship. I 
know one little girl out on Long Island 
who is to day hugging the thought of the 
hand-shake he gave her as the most 
precious of her memories. And so do I, 
for I saw him spy her—poor, pale little 
thing, in her thread-bare jacket—away 
back in the crowd of school children that 
swarmed about his train, and I saw him 
dash into the surging tide like a strong 
swimmer striking from the shore, make 
a way through the shouting mob of 
youngsters clear to where she was on the 
outskirts looking on hopelessly, catch 
and shake her band as if his very heart 
were in his, and then catch the moving 
train on the run, while she looked after 
it, her face one big, happy smile. That 
was Roosevelt, every inch of him. 
’ Is such a man safe as the Executive of 
this country of blessed homes? His own 
is one of the happiest I know of, for love 
isatthe helm. Itis his harbor of refuge, 
which he insists on preserving sacred to 
him and his, whatever storms rage with- 
out. And in this also he is faithful to 
the highest of American ideals, to his 
country’s best traditions. The only time 
I saw him so angry as to nearly lose his 
temper was when he was told that his 
enemies in the police department; who 
never grasped the kind of man they had 
to do with, or were able to do it, were 
shadowing him nightly from his office to 
his home, thinking to catch him in some 
wrong. He flushed hotly. 

‘*What!’’ he said, ‘‘ going home to 
my babies?’’ But his anger died in a 
sad little laugh of contempt. That was 
their way, not his. When, soon after, 
the opportunity came to him to pay them 
back in their own coin, he spurned it 
with loathing. He fought fair even with 
scoundrels. 

That kind of a man is he who has now, 
by the death of our beloved President, 
become the chief of our great nation. 
A just man and a fair; a man of duty and 
principle, never, by any chance, of ex- 
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pediency, political or personal; a rever- 
ent man of few public professions, but of 
practice, private and public, ever in 
accord with the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian manliness. In fact, I know of no 
one who typifies better the Christian 
gentleman. Inthe handsof such a man, 
no one but a frightened newspaper edi- 
tor, whose secret wish is father to his 
fears, need be afraid to leave the destinies 
of our country. 


EXTRAVAGANT SPEECH. 


‘ROSS exaggeration marks the com- 

mon speech of many very good peo- 

ple who would be seriously offended if 

one should accuse them of telling an un- 

truth. One of our exchanges gives the 

following incident illustrative of this 
fault. 

Two young girls full of the vivacity 
and heedlessness of youth, met in a 
street car. They greeted each other with 
real school-girl effusiveness, and one 
said to the other: 

‘*T never was so glad to see any one in 
my life!’’ 

‘And I’ve just been dying to see you! ”’ 
was the reply from the brilliant and 
blooming girl, who was certainly in the 
full flush of health at that moment. 

** How do you do, any how?”’ 

‘*QOh, I’ve a perfectly fearful cold !”’ 

‘*T nearly died with one last week.’’ 

‘**T’ve nearly coughed and sneezed my 
head off !’’ 

““T know. 
fectly wretched. 
cold.”’ 

‘* We've been having a regular hospi- 
tal at our house. Isn’t it horribly cold 
to-day?’’ 

‘* Fearful! 


It makes one feel so per- 
Mamma has a horrible 


I thought I should perish 
before the car came along.’’ 
‘*My feet are exactly like lumps of 


ice! I don’t believe that they’ll ever be 
warm again.”’ 

‘* And only two weeks ago it was so 
horribly warm for the time of the year.”’ 

‘IT know. I thought I should smother 
to death one day in school. Have you 
been skating since the cold weather set 
in?’’ 

‘*O yes, dozens of times. 
night and got a fearful fall. 
I should die.’’ 

**You’d have died laughing if you’d 
seen the tumble I got one day last week. 


I went last 
I thought 
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And that, too, when there were about a 
million people looking at me. I nearly 
died, I was so mortified.”’ 

‘* Have you seen Mabel Reed lately ?”’ 

‘*Not for ages. It’s certainly two 
weeks, anyhow, since I saw her. I am 
crazy to see her.’’ 

“So am I. And it seems like an 
eternity since Isaw Helen. I’d give the 
world to see her. How frightfully slow 
this car is going. I could go faster on 
my hands and knees.”’ 

‘*So could I. I hate to drag along so. 
I like to go like lightning.’’ 

And so the conversation ran on, each 
girl telling what was certainly untrue 
every time she spoke. It is not asserting 
too much to say that such exaggerations 
are unbecoming to the Christian char- 
acter, and if for ‘‘every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment,’’ what a 
reckoning there will be for those who are 
thus heedless in their common speech.— 
Presbyterian. 
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MODESTY OF BRAVE MEN. 


HE really brave man’s story about his 
own deeds is always modest. Not 

infrequently he is unable to give any ac- 
count of them which is satisfactory to his 
hearers. The reporters who “ inter- 
viewed ’’ soldiers wounded on San Juan 
Hill had a hard time in getting ‘‘stories’’ 
from them. One such soldier said: 
‘‘There isn’t a thing to tell. I only 
went up there with a lot of others and 
got shot. I didn’t even have sense 
enough to know it when I was shot.”’ 

Not long ago a French chroniqueur en- 
countered in a little village in the south 
of France a gardener, who wore, pinned 
on his clean Sunday blouse, the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. Naturally, the 
newspaper man desired to know how he 
got it. The gardener, who, like many 
of his trade, seemed to be a silent man, 
was averse to meeting an old and weari- 
some demand, but finally he began: 

“Oh, I don’t know how I did get it! 
I was at Bezeilles with the rest of the 
battery. All the officers were killed; 
then down went all the non-commissioned 
officers. Bang! bang! bang! By and by 
all the soldiers were down but me. I 
had fired the last shot, and naturally was 
doing what I could to stand off the 
Bavarians. 
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‘* Well, a general came, and says he, 
‘Where’s your officers?’ 

*** All down,’ says I. 

‘** “Where’s your gunners ?’ says he. 

*** All down but me,”’’ says I. 

‘**And you’ve been fighting here all 
alone ?’ says he. 

‘**T couldn’t let ’em come and get the 
guns, could I?’ I says; and then he up 
and put this ribbon on me, probably be- 
cause there was nobody else there to put 
it on.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


> 


MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 





NE of the finest illustrations of the 
ministry of flowers we have ever met 
with is related by Jacob Riis as part of 
his experience as the chief agent in the 
splendid work of philanthropy that has 
wrought such a wonderful change in the 
moral and physical conditions of the most 
iniquitous of the slum districts of New 
York. ‘‘It was when the daisies bloomed 
in the spring that the children (his chil- 
dren) brought in armfuls from the fields, 
and bade me take them to ‘the poor’ in 
the city. I did as they bade me, but I 
never got more than half a block from the 
ferry with my burden. The street chil- 
dren went wild over the ‘posies.’ They 
pleaded and fought to get near me, and 
when I had no flowers left to give them, 
sat in the gutter and wept with grief. 
The sight of it went to my heart, and I 
wrote a letter to the papers.’’ 

In this letter he appeals to the hundred 
thousand people who come to New York 
stores and offices from their homes in the 
country, to gather an armful of wild 
flowers on their way to the depot to dis- 
tribute in the tenements where the sum- 
mer sunshine means disease and death, 
not play or vacation, where there are so 
many sad little eyes that will close with- 
out ever have looked upon a field of 
daisies. ‘‘If we cannot give them the 
fields, why not the flowers?’ In case 
time and opportunity are lacking for per- 
sonal distribution, a place is designated 
where the flowers may be left. The 
effect of this letter was instantaneous. 
‘*Flowers came pouring in from every 
corner of the compass. They came in 
boxes, in barrels, and in bunches, from 
field and garden, from town and country. 
Express wagons carrying flowers jammed 
Mulberry Street, and the police came out 
to marvel at the row. The office was 
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fairly smothered in fragrance. A howl- 
ing mob of children besieged it. The 
Superintendent of Police detailed five 
stout patrolmen to help carry the abund- 
ance to points of convenient distribution. 
Wherever we went, fretful babies stopped 
crying and smiled as the messengers of 
love were laid against their wan cheeks. 
Slovenly women courtesied and made 
way. 
‘**'The good Lord bless you,’ I heard 
as I passed through a dark hall, ‘but you 
are a good man. No such has come this 
way before.’ Oh! the heartache of it, 
and yet the joy! The Italians in the 
Barracks stopped quarreling to help keep 
order. The worst street suddenly be- 
came good and neighborly. A year or 
two after, Father John Tabb, priest and 
t, upon reading my statement that I 
ad seen an armful of daisies keep the 
peace of a block better than the police- 
man’s club, wrote: 
‘*Peace-makers ye, the daisies, from the soil 
Upbreathing wordless messages of love, 


Soothing of earth-born brethren the toil, 
And lifting e’en the lowliest above.’’ 


_ ** Aye, they did. The poet knew it; 
the children knew it; the slum knew it. 
_It lost its grip where the flowers went 
-with their message. I saw it.’’ 


IS THE WORLD GROWING 
BETTER? 





ES, most certainly! The power of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is not worn out. 
The leaven which was given humanity 
when the apostolic church began its mis- 
sion in the world, is continuing its work 
in the hearts of men, and from that day 
to this the world has gone steadily for- 
ward. Whatseem in history to be back- 
ward steps, were so only in appearance. 
The vessel boiling over a fire may receive 
more water, which reduces the tempera- 
ture of what was there before, but the 
fire keeps on doing its work uninter- 
tuptedly. The average temperature is 
not lessened for a moment, though it is 
long before the whole reaches the boiling 
point again. So there were great tides 
of outward prosperity when tens of thou- 
sands flocked into the church, or came 
nominally under its influence. It was so 
when Christianity became the religion of 
the Empire, under Constantine; when 
Rome was overthrown by the Northern 
invaders; when our German ancestors 
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became nominal Christians. Yet there 
were faithful, earnest souls, as there were 
before, and while the church held more 
of wickedness, the cause of Christ and 
Christian ideals was making progress 
every day. Since the Day of Pentecost 
the world has been moving steadily for- 
ward. 

There are three reasons why we are 
tempted to take a gloomy view of the 
outlook. The first is, that we idealize 
the past because of our ignorance of it. 
It is the good things ordinarily which 
are told of. It is part of human nature 
that it rebounds from the unpleasant 
things of life, and in after years laughs at 
its hardships, and remembers only the 
brighter side. So it is that brighter side 
which is perpetuated in history, while 
the greater part of the tales of scandal 
and corruption and evil-doing are buried 
with the bones of those who were parties 
to them. 

Charles W. Dana, in an address to the 
students of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., some years ago, illustrated this 
fact by quotations from files of old news- 
papers of the early years of our national 
government. Charges of bribery and 
corruption were made against men or- 
dinarily esteemed to have been of irre- 
proachable character. Acts which now 
would mean disgrace and retirement from 
public life, were mentioned as things of 
ordinary moment. ‘The men of a century 
ago were not better than the average man 
to-day—far from it. It isan old cry, and 
false as it is old. All that is needed to 
convince any is a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with life as it was lived. 

The second reason for thinking the 
present worse thar’ the past is our wider 
knowledge of what is done in the world 
than was possible before the age of tele- 
graphs and daily papers. How much 
does any of us know from observation of 
the crimes of the world? A murder, a 
burglary, a shocking crime, in one’s own 
neighborhood, is exceedingly rare. If 
we look out on our own communities, at 
what we see for ourselves, or hear from 
others, we must confess that apart from 
religious indifference and disregard for 
the Sabbath, most of us see nothing very 
startling or appalling—not as much, if 
the truth were told, as was common a 
generation or so ago. It is when we 
pick up the papers, with their glaring 
head. lines, and read of the sin and crime 
of the world, gathered from everywhere. 
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by telegraph, and pictured in most 
graphic way; when we have served up to 
us daily the tales of enterprising report- 
ers, who ferret out every suspicious act 
of those in official position, and proclaim 
to the world all the iniquity which they 
find, that we begin to doubt humanity. 

The papers are like the dredge that is 

let down into the filthy river bottom, and 
brings up the slime and ooze and refuse 
which has settled there, and shows it to 
the world. It is sometimes well to bring 
it up, lest its presence scatter sickness 
and disease. It is well that its existence 
be shown, in order that the danger may 
be known and cleared away. But we 
must remember that it was there even 
when the river showed it least. So all 
this filth and evil which the papers show 
has always been present, and present in 
-greater amount than now. The differ- 
ence is that in the past the ‘‘ world’’ was 
bounded by each man’s little horizon, 
while now it is the entire earth. 

The third reason lies in the higher 
ideals of the present, and the education 
of the public conscience. We demand 
more of men, both in public and in 
private, than was ever demanded before. 
Weare dissatisfied with conditions which 
used to pass without comment. We are 
more touched by the sufferings of human- 
ity, more anxious to better men’s con- 
dition, more alive to our responsibility 
and duty toward our fellows. 

All the practical philanthropy of the 
day, all the movements for social better- 
ment, the improved condition of prisons 
-and hospitals, even the great missionary 
movements, and the aggressive efforts in 
Christian lands for the reaching of the 
masses, and the promotion of temperance, 
are of recent development, and they have 
helped, as well as been helped by, the 
growth of high Christian ideals. A 
reeognition, not only of the rights of men, 
but of the duties of men, has grown faster 
than the practical application of what it 
involves, and failing to understand that, 
men look on a better world than has ever 
been seen before, and despair of - the 
future. 

The world has grown just as it has 
applied the principles of Christ’s teach- 
ing, and in the application of that teach- 
ing lies the hope for the future, and the 
only hope; and it has been promised that 
at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess that he is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 
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We must not confound local calamities, 
or local iniquities and corruption, with 
the condition of the world. We must 
look at the world as it was, as well as it 
is, and while it is far from the ideal which 
our Lord has given, it is a better world 
each day.—Lutheran Observer. 


<i 


A STRAW. 





HE far-reaching significance of little 
things has often been pointed out. 
The over-mastering power of a mighty 
race is the cumulative energy of small 
things that have grown into the fibre of 
the race. It is small things that work 
together and become the principles of the 
philosophy of life and afterwards the 
standards of civilization. They constitute 
the characteristics of a nation, the strain 
ofarace. Apparently valueless and un- 
noticed in themselves, they are essential 
and vital io their relations and their 
effect. In them are found, by those who 
look deeply into things, the sources and 
motives and reason of the force and power 
that lift a people to the high mountain 
tops of human endeavor and achievement. 
For example, how small a thing is the 
following, from ‘‘ Some London Horses,”’ 
by Henry C. Merwin in Harfer’s Weekly, 
and yet we see in it that which differ- 
entiates one great people from another, 
making the one greater and finer and 
nobler than the other: ‘‘ When Flying 
Fox, who won the Derby in 1898, was 
put up at auction the following year, the 
sale became an event of national import- 
ance. Had it occurred in any other 
country. Mr. Fox would have been con- 
veyed to the market, but, as it was, the 
market came to him, though he happened 
to be living upon an inaccessible country 
estate, remote from the railway. Even 
royalty journeyed to the spot. A large 
stand to make the spectators comfortable 
was erected for the occasion, and half the 
notabilities of England were present, 
wrapped in furs, for it was a cold day in 
early spring. Flying Fox was struck off 
for the enormous sum of $175,000, and 
though the purchaser was a Frenchman, 
it may be doubted if he would have paid 
such a price on French soil. Even to 
misrepresent the age of a bull-calf is a 
serious crime in England. Not long ago 
a farmer was fined $600 for that offence. 
Highway robbery or wife beating comes 
much cheaper. 
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‘‘There may be something excessive in 
this veneration for fine stock, though we 
are prepared to deny it, tooth and nail; 
but surely the condition of London horses 
can excite nothing but respect and liking 
for the English people. You will observe 
in Paris in half an hour more wretched, 
crippled horses than you can find in Lon- 
don in six months. 

‘* Paris was beautiful last summer, and 
especially at night, when the electric 
lights of the exhibition buildings towered 
into the sky, and were reflected in the 
silent river beneath them, when the 
Elysian Fields werel ike fairly land, and 
the broad expanse of the Place de la Con- 
corde was whitened by the moonlight. 
‘Here,’ the awestruck spectator might 
exclaim, ‘here do I stand in the very 
centre of the art and civilization of the 
world.’ But in the foreground what did 
he invariably see? ‘Two or three fat 
people—they were always fat—in a cab 
driven by a man sodden with drink, and 
drawn by a dead-lame horse, who was 
with difficulty lashed into a painful trot. 
This sight blotted out all the glory and 
beauty of Paris.’’ 





‘TAKING TIME FOR BEST THINGS. 


NE cannot do everything. Some 
things must be left for others. Some 
things must be left for the future. There 
is time enough for each one to do every- 
thing that should be done. Time must be 
redeemed. There is no time to waste, none 
tobe killed. Wise men have done wonders 
in fragments of time others throw away. 
A common excuse for neglect of im- 
rtant duties is a want of time. The 
usy mother neglects the improvement 
of her mental faculties because she has 
no time. She sees her children growing 
in knowledge and becoming more and 
more intelligent, while she is standing 
still in her intellectual life. She is being 
left behind by her children. She is los- 
ing touch with them in an important 
department of life. Her household duties 
must be performed. She cannot read. 
But what is time for? Self-govern- 
ment is one of the most important duties. 
One can afford to neglect household 
duties as well as to neglect the intellec- 
tual improvement. The influence of a 
mother over her children for good de- 
pends as much on her intellectual im- 
provement as upon her housekeeping. 
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Neither the one nor the other should be 
neglected, but neither should occupy so 
much time that the other must be ne- 
glected. Every one can afford to take 
time for intellectual improvement. 

Some time must be given to social life, 
some to bodily and mental recreation, 
some to business, some to spiritual in- 
terests. The most important thing is 
the spiritual life. Many a man attempts 
to justify his neglect of prayer and wor- 
ship on the ground that he is too busy. 
He has time to make money, time to 
buy and sell, time to study the markets 
and the laws of finance, but no time to 
seek the salvation of his soul. The folly 
of this course could hardly be excelled. 
There is no comparison between one’s 
financial interests and the salvation of 
his soul. No sensible person will main- 
tain that temporal things should be 
neglected. But it would be far better 'to 
neglect temporal affairs in the interest of 
religion than to neglect religion in the 
interest of money or business. ‘There is 
no occasion to neglect either. Let both 
be attended to well. Take time to trans- 
act business, to buy and sell, to do every- 
thing that a good citizen should do. 
Take time also to serve God. Time 
spent in repentance, in prayer, in search- 
ing the Scriptures, in family and public 
and secret worship and communion with 
God, in whatever is necessary to the im- 
provement of the spiritual life, is not 
wasted time. On the contrary, it will 
yield larger returns than time spent in 
any other way. ‘Take time for religious 
work. Take time to visit the sick, to 
minister to the poor and needy, to aid in 
every worthy form of benevolence. 

The days of our years are few. For 
each one we must give account. Many 
shall answer with shame. If they would 
consider what they are doing they would 
be ashamed now. Think of spending all 
one’s time on the things that perish, 
while the things which are eternal are 
within our reach. Think of the folly of 
devoting ten hours each day to money- 
making, and only ten minutes to the 
good work of laying up treasures in 
heaven. Think of giving ten hours a 
day to the body, and less than ten min- 
utes to the soul. How can we answer 
for our time? ‘Take time from business, 
from household care, from worldly pleas- 
ure, from the things that injure soul and 
body, and devote it to the best things.— 
Christian Advocate, 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. 1. 





E had thought of omitting the matter 

of ‘‘good memory work’’ from Zhe 
Journal this year, but it has been spoken 
of so earnestly by some of our best teach- 
ers and superintendents that, if any one 
can be led to this best of all work in the 
school room, or any who are doing it in 
a small way can be influenced to do more 
of it and to give it a prominent place upon 
the weekly programme, the space will be 
very profitably occupied by these selec- 
tions, even though not a few of them be 
reprinted here. The first are the favorite 
hymns and the immortal address of 
martyred Presidents, the second Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite poem and a bit of prose 
that cannot be known too widely or re- 
peated too often, the third the noble 
thought of labor, and the fourth the 
planting of trees. These are committed 
to memory, written from memory, recited 
and discussed to the enjoyment and profit 
of the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, 
the teacher as well as the pupils being 
able to repeat them without the book. 
We have but one regret in connection 
with this good work, namely, that we 
did not begin it more than forty years ago. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though a cross it be 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that Thou sendest me, 
In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer,my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Or, if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
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Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Sarah F. Adams. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


John H. Newman. 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can lorg endure. We are 
met on a great battle field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But, ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, 
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have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.— Abraham Lincoln. Oct. 8. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the 
high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 

The husband, that mother and infant who blest, 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and 
raised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wander’d in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed: 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen 

We drink the same stream, and we view the 
same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 
would think; 

From the death we are shrinking, our fathers 
would shrink ; 

To the life weare clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved —pbut the story we cannot unfold; 

They ene the heart of the haughty is 
cold; 

They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come; 

They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 
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They died—ay, they died; and we things that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 

- the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 
’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tisthe draught of a breath 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud! 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world; time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny; 
and every evening when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity—-we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these 
things; and let every one remember that, 
in this world—where character is in its 
formation state—it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act. Oct. 15. 


LABOR IS WORSHIP. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’erus; 
Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps 
glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


‘“‘ Labor is worship!’’—the robin is singing; 
‘* Labor is worship!’’—the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. : 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory!—the flying cloud lightens; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 

Play the a keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune! 
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Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 

illow; [billow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping 
willow; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 


Labor is health! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping, 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweep- 
ing, 

True a a sunbeam the swift sickle guides ! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 

floweth; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are 
round thee! ’ [thee! 

Bravely fling off the gold chain that hath bound 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 


Frances S. Osgood. 
NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


I call upon those whom I address to 
stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 
Heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 

rovement. Let not that great ordinance 
broken down. What dol say? It is 
broken down; and it has been broken down 
for ages. Let, it, then, be built up again; 
here, if anywhere, on these shores of a 
new world,—of a new civilization. But 
how, I may be asked, is it broken down ? 
Do not men toil? it may be said. They 
do, indeed, toil; but they too generally 
do it because they must. Many submit 
to it, as in some sort a degrading neces- 
sity ; and they desire nothing so much 
on earth as escape from it. They fulfil the 
great law of labor in the letter, but break 
it in the spirit; fulfil it with the muscle, 
but break it with the mind. To some 
field of labor, mental or manual, every 
idler should fasten, as a chosen and cov- 
eted theatre of improvement. But so is 
he not impelled to do, under the teachings 
of our imperfect civilization. On the 


contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in his idleness. This 
way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, under 
which serfs labored and gentlemen spent 
their lives in fighting and feasting. It 
is time that this opprobrium of toil were 
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done away. Ashamed of toil, art thou? 
Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop and 
dusty labor-field; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than 
that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
stained garments, on which mother Nature 
has embroidered, midst sun and rain, her 
own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
vanity? Itis treason to Nature—it is im- 
piety to Heaven—it is breaking Heaven’s 
great ordinance. TorL, I repeat—TOIL, 
either of the brain, of the heart, or of the 
hand, is the only true manhood, the only 
true nobility !—Orville Dewey. Oct. 22. 


PLANT A TREE. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets - through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be ? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Ceatures blithe with song. 
If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 

Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blesséd tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 

He Feng youth; 

Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 

Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 

Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 

Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Way farers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him whoplantsa tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


Lucy Larcom, 
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WHEN WE PLANT A TREE. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesole and happier dwelling-place for 
those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in time the power 
that sees and works in secret will reward 
you openly. You have been warned 
against hiding your talent in a napkin; 
but if your talent takes the form of a 
maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin 
is a shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the 
lap of the earth,’’ you may hide it there 
unblamed; and when you render in your 
account, you will find that your deposit 
has been drawing compound interest all 
the time. I have written many verses, 
but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside which 
overlooks the broad meadows scalloped 
and rounded at their edges by loops of 
the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring meas- 
ures of the seasons. Winter strips them 
of their ornaments and gives them, as it 
were, in prose translation, and summer re- 
clothes them in all the splendid phrases of 
their leafy language.—Holmes. Oct. 29. 


WHAT IS A VOTING MACHINE? 








HE voting machine is primarily a 
counting machine, or rather a combi- 
nation of counting machines. It consists 
of three parts: 1. The keyboard, with its 
keys—one for each candidate, and two 
for each question. 2. The counters—one 
foreach key. 3. The interlocking mecha- 
nism, which limits the number of keys 
that can be operated in each office group 
—an office group being the candidates of 
all the parties for one office. 

A curtain lever or gate mounted on the 
machine is moved in one direction by the 
voter before voting, to unlock the ma- 
chine and conceal the voter and the key- 
board behind a curtain. It-is moved in 
the reverse direction after voting, to 
register the vote and reset and lock the 
machine, and expose the keyboard. 

When the voter casts his ballot, which 
is always in the privacy of the booth, it 
is counted at once by the voter himself 
on leaving the booth into the total vote 
on the counter for each candidate for 
whom he votes; each of these counters 
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being advanced one step and no more, 
When the keys of the machine are reset 
by the voter, the identity of his ballot is 
completely destroyed. His ballot has 
been merged into the totals and cannot 
be separated. Nothing is left on which 
to base collusion. No man’s ballot can 
be separated from the general vote of the 
community. In this the honest voter 
has absolute protection in the exercise of 
his secret ballot. The most specific in- 
formation obtainable from the machine is 
how the precinct voted; and more than 
this, no one has a right to know. But 
can mechanism be made so reliable as to 
be trusted with the important function of 
counting the ballots? This question can 
best be answered by reference to analo- 
gous arts and to the results already 
obtained in this art. 

An example is found in the Hollerith 
tabulating machines by which the census 
of 1890 was counted. These machines 
not only counted the people of the 
country, but also digested the details of 
the schedules of the census enumerators, 
the latter being done for the first time in 
the history of the country. These ma- 
chines were fully described in Vol. XII., 
page 521, of the Filectrical Engineer. 
Under the former system, the results ob- 
tained were not complete until the time 
to take a new census had almost arrived. 
By the Hollerith counting machines the 
returns of the whole city of St. Louis 
were tabulated in five hours and twenty- 
eight minutes. For the country at large, 
the last returns of the enumerators came 
into the Census Bureau on November 
roth, and on December 12th the bureau 
announced the population of the country. 
It was as though dver 62,000,000 indi- 
vidual ballots had been counted by the 
handful of clerks of the Census Bureau. 
The speed was incredible. Yet this 
vastly superior result was attended by a 
saving of nearly one million dollars over 
the previous methods, and by an acct- 
racy that was indisputable. These ma- 
chines were used again in the census 
work of 1900 with even better results. 

Again there are fare and cash regis- 
ters, and counting machines of all sorts, 
hundreds of thousands of which are in 
daily use. These machines are all prac- 
tically infallible, and the commercial 
relation of hundreds of employers and 
employees are based upon their records. 
Their indications are as much a matter 
of evidence as the ledger accounts of the 
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firm, and even more accurate. ‘The rela- 
tion of the candidate and the voter to the 
voting machine is the same as that of the 
employer and the customer to the cash 
register. In the one case the voter and 
his candidate must be protected against 
a possibly dishonest election afficer, just 
as in the latter case the customer and the 
proprietor must be protected from the 
possible dishonesty of the clerk. The 
strong point in all these cases is that the 
count is made at once, and is not left to 
any future contingency. In the case of 
cash registers and fare registers, it is 
made publicly with the customer as a 
witness ; while in the case of the voting 
machine, where the secrecy of the ballot 
is of equal importance with its accurate 
registration, the count is made directly 
by the voter in the privacy of the booth. 

Why change from the old paper ballots 
to adopt a new way of voting? Because 
the old methods of voting, at best, are 
faulty and unreliable and even mischiev- 
ous in their tendencies. No system of 
paper ballots has ever been devised which 
could not be handled for the purposes of 
fraud. Secrecy is not insured by any 
paper ballot system, and in some states, 
with their peculiar requirements, secrecy 
is an impossibility. In any case bribery 
and coercion can be practiced without 
limit. 

Election after election is contested to 
decide questions of fact, namely, how 
many votes have been received by each 
candidate. Counts and recounts are had 
to settle questions which would never 
have been raised, if accurate methods 
had been followed. When the illiterate 
man votes, he may mark his ballot cor- 
rectly, or he may not. There is but one 
way to mark it correctly, and a multitude 
of ways to mark it incorrectly, any one of 
which may throw out his whole vote. 
With the machine, on the other hand, 
he cannot under any circumstances vote 
in excess of his ticket, and if he votes for 
the wrong man or the wrong party, he 
can easily correct his mistake before 
leaving the machine. Where the law 
says vote for one, he cannot vote for two. 
Where the law says vote for five, he 
cannot vote for six. It is the universal 


rule in auditing paper ballots, that as 
long as the voter’s intention can be as- 
certained, the ballot must be counted. 
Thus, when the law says vote for five, 
and the voter votes for the first, third, 
sixth, seventh and tenth men on the list, 
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a vote should be counted for each of 
these candidates, for he has voted for 
five and no more. Had he voted for 
only four, his vote would still be counted, 
because there would be no doubt but that 
he meant to vote for these four at least. 
But if he votes for six there is no telling 
which five stood first in his estimation, 
and the whole vote must, therefore, be 
thrown out. 

Again, voters sometimes mark their 
ballots in a straight ticket square, thus 
indicating a straight ticket, and after- 
wards vote two or three splits iu other 
parties ; or they will mark their ballot in 
a straight ticket square and then sepa- 
rately mark each one of the candidates of 
the same party. Some or all of these 
things are forbidden by the laws of 
nearly every state, yet the paper ballot 
permits and almost invites the making of 
these mistakes. The machine prevents 
all of these and many more errors from 
arising, and saves the votes that other- 
wise are lost and on which contests are 
frequently based. These observations 
are confined to the Australian paper bal- 
lot. Objections much stronger can be 
urged against the single party ballots, 
but as these single party ballots have 
been universally discarded by the more 
progressive states they need not be here 
considered. 

Again: Under the Australian ballot 
laws of most states a marked ballot must 
be thrown out. Any ballot which uses 
any other mark than that prescribed by 
law, or which has either the correct mark 
or any other improperly placed, is a 
marked ballot. It is not material whether 
the identifying mark was made purposely 
or unintentionally. In either case the 
ballot is void, because of its marking. 
With voting machines, however, there 
can-never be a marked ballot. Keys are 
moved to voted position and left there 
until the curtain swings back, when the 
vote is counted and the keys are reset. 
When the ballot is counted it leaves no 
trace of its identity. It has no marks by 
which it can be identified, because it has 
no separate existence. It is only a part 
of the total returns of the machine, and 
becomes a part of them as soon as it is 
cast, and from the totals it cannot be 
separated. This means that every vote 
cast will be counted. Nothing is left to 
the decision of election officers. The 
voter’s own act counts his vote when he 
casts it, and when he is on the point of 
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making a mistake, the machine, always 
on guard, steps in and stops him. 

The machines are practically infallible. 
Since November, 1898, the equivalent of 
half.a million voters, voting in one elec- 
tion, have voted on the machines without 
a flaw of any sort, either in the conduct 
of the election, or the character of the re- 
turns. A single instance is cited, but it 
can be duplicated many times. In the 
election at Utica on November 7, 1899, 
where voting machines were used for the 
first time throughout the city, the vote 
for alderman in the Eleventh ward stood, 
according to the machines, 433-432. 
Had paper ballots been used the result 
would have been contested. As it was it 
was accepted without a question, and the 
additional expense of a contest was saved. 
The machines had no defective ballots, 
none marked, nothing but the plain 
record of what the voters had done. ‘The 
machine makes a majority of one just as 
effective as a majority of a thousand. 

But is it safe to pin faith so absolutely 
toa machine? Might it not break down? 
In the cases mentioned, the registering 
machines have been so improved that one 
never hears of a successful attempt by an 
employee to break them down. But 
voting machines are even more reliable, 
for in these the operations are all posi- 
tive, nothing being left to chance, as is 
the case in the cash and fare registers, 
where much depends upon springs, which 
are not positive. The best voting ma- 
chines are positive in their action 
throughout. Springs are dispensed with 
and the parts are so related that they 
must perform their functions according 
to the intentions of the construction or 
break. However, to prevent a break- 
down, the construction of each part is 
always so strong that it is needless for 
the voter to attempt to tamper with it. 

Let us see what a voting machine 
actually is: We will take the machine 
that has had the most extensive use, 
keeping in mind the fact that there is a 
substantial similarity in the operation of 
all of them, the difference being confined 
practically to the minor details. 

The voting machine is an upright steel 
box or case about four feet square and ten 
inches deep. This is supported on legs 
so that the top is a little over six feet 
from the floor. A semi-circular or rect- 
angular bar extends from the upper 
corners of the case on which is hung a 
curtain which forms a booth. An oper- 
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ating lever extends out from the middle 
of the top of the case and a pendent 
handle is- attached to this, making the 
operation of the lever a matter of ease to 
the voters. 

Attached to the lever is the curtain. 
Swinging the lever to the right draws the 
curtain around the voter, inclosing him 
in secret with the keyboard of the ma- 
chine and unlocks the keys for voting 
operation. 

The keyboard of the machine for the 
State of New York must have nine rows 
of balloting devices thereon. Seven of 
these rows represent the regularly nomi- 
nated candidates of seven political parties. 
Another row provides for voting for can- 
didates that have not been placed in 
nomination and whose names conse- 
quently are not entitled to space on the 
keyboard. This row is called the irre- 
gular ballot. It is the voter’s privilege 
to vote for anybody for any office, and in 
the exercise of this privilege he may even 
vote for himself. This right is funda- 
mental and exists probably in every 
state, and occasionally it has been exer- 
cised in a most erratic way and toa 
surprising extent. The Court of the 
State of New York has condemned as 
unconstitutional any type of machine that 
was not provided with an irregular ballot- 
ing device for this purpose. The ma- 
chine must also have a row of keys for 
voting on questions and amendments, 
commonly called the Yes and No keys. 

At the head of each of the seven party 
rows of keys is a straight ticket key, by 
the operation of which a straight ticket 
can be voted at a single stroke. The 
best machines are designed so that a 
voter can vote a straight ticket first, and 
split afterward. This means that the 
operation of the straight ticket key 
moves to voted position all the keys be- 
longing to the individual candidates in 
its party. Any or all of these individual 
keys can then be returned to their 
original position, and others voted in 
their stead. The moving of the keys in 
this way does not affect the counters. 
The counters do not register the vote 
until the curtain lever swings, and up to 
that time the voter can correct and re- 
arrange his ballot to any extent. When 
the curtain lever swings, each key that 
stands in voting position causes its 
counters to advance one number, and no 
more. ‘The counters are moved early in 
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lever and as the lever continues to move, 
the keys are reset ready for the next 
voter before the curtain itself has moved 
far enough to expose the keyboard. The 
keyboard is fully exposed when the cur- 
tain has reached the end of its swing, 
after. which the voter steps out and gives 
place to another. This is all done with 
great rapidity. The swinging of the cur- 
tain in either direction takes less than a 
second, and the voting of a straight ticket 
but little more, so that the whole opera- 
tion does not ordinarily take more than a 
fraction of a minute. If the voter splits 
his ticket, and a large percentage of them 
do, for the voting machine facilitates 
splitting, he generally does not exceed 
fifteen or thirty seconds doing it. 

In any state where registration is re- 
quired the machine can handle the voters 
much faster than the poll clerks can find 
their names and check them off of the 
poll list. The speed of the poll clerks 
limits the number of voters instead of the 
capacity of the machine. In New York 
State, where registration is required, 
eleven hours is a legal election day, from 
6a.m.to 5 p.m. The New York law 
provides that each precinct shall contain 
as near as may be, 600 voters, when the 
boundaries areestablished. The precinct 
need not be redistricted until more than 
700 votes are cast in it in one election. 

In the Buffalo election of 1900 there 
were eleven precincts where over 800 
voters were registered, yet even in these 
precincts every man had plenty of time 
to vote, and there were parts of the day 
during which the machines were idle. 
Each voter is entitled to one minute, at 
the end of which time he can be requested 
to leave, but experience shows that more 
than 99 per cent. of the voters take much 
less than a minute, so there is plenty of 
time to spare to the occasional voter who 
takes more time than the law allows. It 
is this capacity of the machines to 
handle large precincts that makes their 
use economical. With machines, one 
precinct board can do the work of two or 
more boards, if the precincts are corres- 
pondingly increased in size. This, too, 
with less of the day labor than with 
paper ballots, and none of the night 
work. For when the polls close the 
work of the board is practically done. 
Five or ten minutes are sufficient to copy 
the returns and compare them, and after 
certifying them they can shut up shop 
and go home. 
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The best voting machines use what is ° 
known as a locked counter, that is, a 
counter which can be inspected, but the 
indication of which cannot be changed as 
long as the master lock of the machine 
remains locked. This lock controls all 
the counters, and is usually so placed 
that it must be locked before the counters 
can be exposed to view. This is only 
one of a series of features of the machine 
designed to prevent fraud, and so far, it 
is said, fraud has never been successfully 
practiced on these machines. 

We take the liberty of quoting the re- 
port of the Finance Committee of the 
Common Council of Ithaca. More than 
ordinary significance can be attached to 
this report when it is known that Dr. R. 
H. Thurston, who is the Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering in Cornell Uni- 
versity, is an Alderman and Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and is probably 
the author of the report. 

It reads as follows, and is signed by 
the Finance Committee : 

‘‘t, The voting machine is a simple, 
reliable, durable and convenient appara- 
tus for its purpose. 

‘2. The machine compels a deposit of 
a perfect and accurate ballot, of the form 
chosen by the voter. 

**3. It restricts the voter absolutely to 
the limits of the law, and permits him 
freedom as absolute in voting within that 
limit. 

‘*4. Defective ballots, the usual fault 
of ordinary methods of voting, are en- 
tirely done away with, and no man loses 
his vote through defect of the system, or 
fault of his own, if he votes at all. The 
disfranchised voter becomes unknown. 

‘‘s5. Fraudulent voting is impossible as 
well as errors in voting. 

‘*6. The vote cast is registered, vote 
by .vote, with absolute accuracy and cer- 
tainty. 

‘‘7,. The result can be declared im- 
mediately upon the close of the polls, 
having already been completely counted. 

‘* 8. The cost of the system is so much 
less than that of the old method, that the 
machines usually pay for themselves in 
from three to seven years. 

‘‘’The whole case may be summarized 
in a sentence: The machines retain all 
the virtues and exclude all the vices of 
the old methods of balloting. Their use 
would be entirely justified, even though 
they involve a more costly rather than a 
much less expensive system. Their 
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adoption is looked upon by your Com- 
mittee as promoting good politics, good 
morals and good finance.’’ 

The following from the Evening Globe 
of Boston, Mass., of August 2nd, 1gor, 
which shows the results of an investiga- 
tion by disinterested parties: 

‘* The Election Commissioners returned 
to Boston last evening after a ten days’ 
trip to Northern New York, where they 
went to investigate the use of voting ma- 
chines. They were enthusiastic over the 
use of voting machines, and the chances 
are very favorable now for the use of 
several in some of the coming elections. 
Under an act passed by the Legislature 
of this year, a board was created to con- 
sider the adoption of voting machines for 
the city of Boston. This board com- 
prises the four election commissioners 
and the Mayor. According to what the 
commissioners learned during their 
travels they are satisfied that voting ma- 
chines are asuccess. They visited Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, where 
machines are used, and in those cities 
they interviewed city officials who have 
had to do with the machines. Chairman 
Saunders says there was a general unani- 
mity among the officials as to the super- 
iority of voting machines as compared 
with the old method of voting, due to 
accuracy, the rapidity with which votes 
can be recorded, the accuracy of the 
count and the fact that they are less ex- 
pensive, as they do away with the large 
corps of inspectors now required.”’ 

Out of the large number of city officials 
examined, not a single one would admit 
that either he or his constituents were 
willing to return to paper ballots. 

The cost has been brought forward as 
an objection to the adoption of voting 
machines, but in every case the invest- 
ment has been a profitable one. The 
reduction in the expenses of elections, 
after the adoption of voting machines by 
the City of Rochester, was sufficient to 
repay the cost of the machines in less 
than seven years; in Buffalo and 
Gloversville within five years, in Johns- 
town and Hudson in less than three 
years. Many other similar instances can 
be named, showing a return of 20 to 35 
per cent. interest on the investment. 

But, even if the cost of this form of 
elections were greater, this objection 
would not be a worthy one, for no price 
is too great to pay for the purity of the 
ballot ensured by these machines. They 
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retain all the virtues and exclude all the 
vices of the old methods of balloting. 
They insure secrecy and accuracy and, 
at the same time, protect against fraud 
and intimidation and corruption. From 
a business standpoint they respond to the 
greatest demands of our age in their 
speed, accuracy and economy, and they 
are just as essential to the political world 
as the steam engine, the sewing machine, 
the telegraph, the railroads and thous- 
ands of other things that are necessary 
to the business world. Commerce de- 
manded these improvements and obtained 
them, yet the administration of our gov- 
ernment rests upon a method of balloting 
as slow and as inaccurate as that used to 
elect its first President. Under the new 
system, the result of an election in the 
East can be known in California before 
the polls have closed in the West. The 
honest voter is firmly secured in his 
right, even though he be ignorant or 
careless; while the dishonest voter or 
election officer is checkmated at every 
turn by a machine, which, unlike its 
human namesake, is above corruption— 
a machine which may well be considered 
the latest and best contribution of science 
to good government.— 7he Forum. 


<> 
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ON ACQUIRING A MARGIN.* 








SALE of blankets was advertised 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘ The 

part of the blanket that hangs over the 
edge of the bed, the part that you don’t 
use and don’t like to pay for, that is 
what keeps you warm;’’ and if I may 
borrow the wisdom of the merchant for 
pedagogical rurposes, I should say: The 
part of a teacher’s knowledge that is be- 
yond the curriculum and outside of it, 
the part that is seldom paid for in dollars 
and cents, that is what teaches the class. 
One of the pupils of a cultivated, schol- 
arly instructor said with enthusiasm and 
rare enlightenment: ‘‘We should learn 
from that woman if she just came into 
the recitation room and sat there and 
never opened her mouth.’’ A painted 
landscape may be accurate in every de- 
tail of outline and color, but if it lacks 
‘‘atmosphere,’’ it is a failure. Verses 
may obey every rule of prosody and yet 
lack the breath of inspiration that shall 


*By Eva March Tappan, English High 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 7he Jour- 
nal of Pedagogy. 
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make them a poem. To the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ of a picture, the ‘‘inspiration’’ 
of a poem, corresponds in some degree 
the ‘‘ margin ’’ of the teacher; and as per- 
spective will not make an artist and 
prosody will not make a poet, so knowl- 
edge of the subject in hand and even the 
ability to teach what one knows will not 
make an ideal instructor. 

Intellectually speaking, this margin is 
made up of assimilated knowledge. Now 
the ordinary ways of collecting informa- 
tion are familiarenough. One may read, 
listen to lectures, belong to literary 
clubs, see pictures, hear music, study all 
the branches of human learning that 
mind is heir to—and still he may have no 
margin. It is the age of the bargain 
counter; and, leaving out to some degree 
the element of chance, the same principle 
is rampant that controlled the lottery of 
our grandfathers upon which we frown so 
righteously. A man offers ten thousand 
dollars to a college, and to secure the 
gift the friends of the institution must 
give another ten thousand. The money 
is raised, not because the contributors are 
so eager to give—had this been the case, 
they would have given before—but be- 
cause it is a chance for a bargain, a 
chance to get much for little, to get 
twenty thousand forten. So is it in mat- 
ters intellectual. People who have never 
read a page of Shakespeare will flock by 
hundreds to hear a lecture on his dramas, 
not because they are eager to know them 
—had this been the case, they would 
have read them before—but because they 
expect to get in a single evening that 
which is the result of years of loving 
study. They seize upon it as they would 
seize upon any other apparent bargain. 
Rather than light their own little candle, 
they leap out into space and clutch at 
some passing comet of culture. To love 
to get learning is the mark of an intel- 
lectual miser; to love to learn is to walk 
in the royal road. 

One may “‘ get learning’’ and have it 
no more a part of himself than the Fourth 
of July balloon is a part of the solid earth. 
Wires may be laid and the electric cur- 
rent turned on, but if there is a break in 
the circuit, the current of electricity 
might as well be a current of molasses. 
‘**T do not practice to train my muscles,”’ 
said a musician, ‘‘ but to make a closer 
connection between my fingers and my 
brain.”’ The picture is not painted be- 


cause the artist has practised mixing 
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colors and wielding brushes, but because 
there is something in him that connects 
the landscape with his own soul. Anew 
thought must find expression; in a pic- 
ture if the man is an artist, in a poem if 
the man is a poet. A collection of facts, 
even about some one subject, may have 
no more unity than a rummage sale, and 
far less value than a collection of cobble- 
stones. A fact does not belong to us 
until we have nailed it with a thought. 
Between facts and us, there must be con- 
nection, they must become our own by 
assimilation. 

I suppose that the best way to assimi- 
late corn is first to produce it. The man 
who has planted his grain and hoed it 
and harvested it is not often unable to 
digest it. Why not treat knowledge in 
the same way? Acertain university with 
a praiseworthy respect for its own di- 
ploma, once refused an advanced degree 
on the ground that the work of the appli- 
cant showed no originality. He had 
bought his grain instead of raising it, and 
he could not assimilate it and make it of 
value. As far as the limitations permit, 
one’s work should be original. A bit of 
history taken from original sources and 
well thought over has more value than 
all the words of all the commentators. 
Demonstrate a single proposition for 
yourself, and it is worth more to you 
than memorizing all of Euclid. Trans- 
late a page of Latin, and you will find 
some thought that every other translator 
has overlooked. Hammer a crystal out 
of a ledge, and you will see some little 
thing that is not laid down in the books. 
Learn the bare words of a poem, and you 
have lost something because you have 
neglected an opportunity to think what 
it means—not what the critics have said 
of it, but what it means to you. Think 
of it, and you have come as near as may 
be t6 making it your own creation. Do 
a thing mechanically and you have only 
mechanical gain; you make the trunk of 
the tree larger by nailing on planks. Do 
a thing with a thought, and you give 
every deed a soul; the tree lives and 
moves and has its being. There never 
was a bit of honest work that did not 
bring its reward. There is a royal road 
to knowledge, but one must walk, not 
ride therein. 

Knowledge must be exact. Breadth is 
not opposed to accuracy, but to narrow- 
ness and ignorance. The man of breadth 
is the only one that can appreciate the 
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worth of a detail, for he alone can under- 
stand its value as a component part of the 
whole. Important as is exactness of fact, 
exactness of thought is of even more 
weight. Whether you believe Shakes- 
peare or ‘‘another man by the same 
name ’”’ to have written the plays, may be 
a small matter; but if you have come to 
a ‘‘snap-shot’’ decision from shallow and 
insufficient evidence, that is a serious 
matter. Leave out one atom in the mol- 
ecule and there is trouble in your labor- 
atory. Leave out one essential of the 
reasoning and your decision is a thing of 
naught. One gains in exactness not so 
much by trying to remember facts with 
accuracy as by accurate reasoning and 
thinking and seeing. Stop and put into 
words what you think of some character 
in a novel, or just why you prefer one 
picture to another. It may be that we 
owe much of Tennyson’s ability to pic- 
ture a face or a scene to his life-long 
habit of making a little mental word- 
sketch of what he saw. 

And what shall we learn? Anything 
and everything: how to speak the Chinese 
language, how to embroider a rose, how 
to climb a mountain, how to set a pane 
of glass. ‘There is a call for everything. 
Learn one word of Choctaw, and you 
will need the knowledge in the classroom 
within a week; though if you had not 
acquired the knowledge, you would not 
have discovered the need. If you are 
shut off from one thing, there is always 
another. If you cannot hear fine music, 
there is a nobler symphony in the wind- 


swept pine trees than any orchestra can | 


furnish. There is a more excellent de- 
sign in the upward toss of the leafless 
branches crossing and interlacing against 
the sky than was ever the work of any 
artist. Read the sermon in the stone if 
you can; but if not, there is still the curve 
and the color and the light and the shade, 
and the moss on the stone, and the little 
flower that grows beside it. 

The knowledge that is tanght makes 
you intelligent; the knowledge of a thing 
that you find out for yourself gives you 
a share initscreation. Learn everything 
and anything, but by and by a time will 
come when everything will circle around 
some one thing, all the roads will lead to 
Rome. ‘That is the real specialization. 
I do not know that there is anything 
more trivial than to grope around in the 
devious ways of human knowledge for the 
line of least resistance; or auything more 
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ennobling than to feel that you are the 
one chosen to do a certain portion, no 
matter how small it may be, of the labor 
that is for the good of the world, and that 
an unswerving bent of heart and mind 
has made your calling and election sure. 

Are we laying out so much work and 
so much thought for the teacher that he 
will have neither time nor strength nor 
inclination to teach? Will the schools 
be abolished because of the surpassing 
excellence of the instructors? ‘‘It 
wouldn’t hurt us if we could have an 
Agassiz, if it was for only one year,’’ said 
a wise committee-man; and Agassiz 
would teach more easily, and it may be 
more willingly, because he was Agassiz. 
What a teacher does to acquire a margin 
will save his strength and time, in that 
the mental growth makes a closer con- 
nection between the brain and the work 
in hand. It gives, too, an increasing 
facility, a rapidity of touch, that lessens 
the duration of the more mechanical part 
of the work, so that the pleasure of its 
going is greater than the burden of its 
coming. In one way school should be 
the centre of a teacher’s life; in another, 
it should be the merest incident in the 
story of his day. The teacher whose in- 
terests are in some little.corner apart from 
the school will be exhausted by the small 
annoyances of the class-room; but the one 
whose interests are broad enough to en- 
circle the school may meet them with 
serenity. His sweep of vision is too wide 
to be affected by the motes in the sun- 
beam. ‘‘Several of our teachers are 
doing advanced work at the college,’’ 
said the superintendent of the public 
schools of a large city—not in Massachu- 
setts, I am glad to‘say—and he added 
complacently, ‘‘I think we shall soon 
shut down on that;’’ and the man did 
not see that he would ‘‘shut down’”’ on 
the progress, the flow of thought, and the 
mental growth, that keep a class-room 
from being a dumping-ground for thé 
teacher’s worn-out information. 

Turning sharp corners will save 
strength and freshness of spirit. Just as 
it is a relief to lay aside school work and 
think, ‘‘I have nothing more to do with 
that till to-morrow,’’ so it may be a re- 
lief to open the school-room door and 
think, ‘‘ For five hours I need not remem- 
ber that troublesome business matter, I 
need not ponder how to answer that let- 
ter or wonder which is the best way out 
of that dilemma.’’ Is there some school 
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question to be thought out? Stop and 
think it out, and then drop it; don’t drag 
it around with you all day. A sense of 
humor is a shield and a sword, a whole 
suit of armor. Humor clears the air and 
flashes on the sunlight. It may be cul- 
tivated. Why not postpone grumbling 
about any untoward occurrence until you 
are sure that there is nothing humorous 
about it? You can have your grumble 
afterwards, if it seems worth while. 

Economic conditions may generally be 
trusted to demand the full amount of 
work that one can do to advantage 7” any 
one line. ‘The school-year grows shorter 
and the school-day grows shorter, not be- 
cause of the feebleness or the laziness of 
the present generation, but simply be- 
cause in the increase of demands upon 
teacher and pupil the longer sessiov does 
not pay. Theconstant strain upon one’s 
nerves in the life of to-day is tremendous, 
and the more overwhelming in that per- 
fect self-control is expected under all cir- 
cumstances. The heroines of Scott’s 
novels screamed and fainted and the 
heroes drew their swords, whenever the 
nervous tension became severe; but 
to-day, whether the ink is spilled or the 
house is on fire or a bear strolls in at the 
open door, both hero and heroine must 
ever exhibit a perfect repose of manner. 
Going to the country in summer is more 
than a fashion; it is often a necessity of 
existence. Compare the quiet life of a 
century ago with the life of to-day; the 
stage-coach with the electric cars, bicy- 
cles and automobiles; the gentle murmur 
of the spinning-wheel with the ghastly 
tinkle and the deadly thump of that in- 
strument of torture, the drummed-on 
piano. 

‘* And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound,’’ 

whispers confidentially the physician- 
poet. If under present conditions the 
school session is as long a time as the 
teacher of average strength can do his 
best teaching, then every hour that is 
spent with individual pupils out of school 
is a loss to the whole. Sometimes, of 
course, it may be the part of wisdom to 
disregard the gain of the whole for the 
gain of the one, just as there are emer- 
gencies when health and strength and life 
itself are the last things to be considered; 
but it is at least worth a -moment’s 
thought whether or not this extra help, 
which takes from the class and from the 
teacher, is for the real gain of the pupil. 
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Is it not in nineteen cases out of twenty 
to enable him to ‘‘ keep up”’ with a class 
in work of which he is mentally or phy- 
sically incapable, or else to rescue him 
from the deserved and salutary conse- 
quences of his own idleness or neglect ? 
Children like to ‘‘ know things,’’ and if 
they are allowed to feel at ease in the 
class, they will ask questions about the 
dificult points. Whatever one does not 
understand is generally equally obscure 
to more than one, so that the time of the 
class is not wasted, and several are helped 
instead of the one whose ignorance may 
have chanced to come to the surface most 
conspicuously. ‘To the casual observer 
it may seem that the teacher who clings 
to the school-house in season and out of 
season till the brick has entered his soul, 
is the very picture of faithfulness; but 
the man who looks a little below the sur- 
face may’question whether a soul full of 
brickdust is the best example and inspir- 
ation that can be presented to the boys 
and girls. 

On the momentous subject of correct- 
ing papers one must speak with caution. 
If the classes are not too large, interest 
in individual pupils prevents this from 
being drudgery; but it does take time and 
it does take strength. Now the question 
is not: With how little expenditure of 
time and strength can the teacher ‘‘ get 
through with" the pupils? but it is: 
Cannot these two costly articles be put 
in greater degree to uses more valuable 
to the school and to the teacher? Are 
we perchance doing too much “‘correct- 
ing?’ The frenzy for written instead of 
oral work is at most hardly two decades 
old, while keen thinkers and writers who 
have something to say are not an espec- 
ially jim de siecle production. A certain 
organization has been criticised, either 
justly or unjustly, as accustoming young 
people to a perpetual readiness to speak 
in public, whether they have anything to 
say ornot. I admire—in the philological 
sense of the word—the ghastly facility 
with which a class will to-day write so 
many minutes or so many square inches 
on ‘‘ Cats and Dogs”’ or on ‘‘ The Thing- 
ness of the Here,’’ it makes no difference 
which. What will the result be? He 
would be a bold, brave man who would 
venture to speak out in meeting and say 
that all the correcting of the minutize in 
compositions, for instance, is a waste; 
but the limitations of time and space for- 
bid writing full explanations of every 
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criticism, and when a pupil, asked to 
give a list of the corrections in his com- 
position, replies, ‘‘I ought to have used 
and instead of whzch,’’ or ‘‘I neglected to 
put a comma after ‘urkey,’’ or ‘‘I ought 
to have put all my verbs in the future 
tense,’’ surely there is a waste of time 
and labor somewhere. Is the pupil 
always to say and for which, always to 
put a comma after ‘urkey, and is he to re- 
main in the future tense for the rest of 
his academic career? I-fancy that those 
whose days in the pupils’ seats are ended 
would say that they had to work out their 
own salvation, and that what had been 
of aid to them in their own writing was 
not the repeated correction of details, but 
some two or three general criticisms 
whose justice found an answering echo 
in their own consciousness. ‘That same 
bold, brave man might even venture to 
query whether in an age that has diluted 
grammar to ‘‘ language lessons,’’ geog- 
raphy to interesting descriptions of—-the 
pupils are not quite sure what places— 
and arithmetic to ‘‘simpler illustrations 
of fewer principles,’’ it is not unnec- 
essarily weakening for a boy to think, 
‘*The teacher will correct whatever is 


wrong before I copy it into my book.”’ 
’ How would it do to tell the boy to cor- 
rect everything that he can for himself 
and then to ask the teacher about any 


doubtful points? The ideal school is 
that in which the pupils and not the in- 
structors are the questioners. We steal 
the children’s prerogative when we an- 
swer before they ask, when we dilute 
everything, even selfcontrol, for them. 
Irresistibly amusing and typical of the 
age is that recent meeting of a dignified 
school-board, whose members gravely 
considered how to arrange matters so that 
children could chew community lead pen- 
cils and not be devoured by the deadly 
microbe. ‘To the plain people it would 
seem wiser to show the children that 
they could live and be happy without 
chewing pencils. 

The object of teaching is to teach, and 
the teacher must show his pupils how to 
‘‘acquire a margin.’”” The only way 
that I know is by example. Supplement- 
ary reading and special topics and a re- 
quired consultation of books are a feeble 
means compared with the power of ex- 
ample. ‘‘ Miss X. saves every minute 
of her time,’’ said a school-girl, ‘‘and I 
feel like a weak-minded idiot when I 
waste mine.’’ Struggling to ‘‘ make 
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things interesting ’’ is not showing how 
to acquire a margin, and when a teacher 
feels in the depths of his soul that his 
subject must be sugar-coated, and intro- 
duces all sorts of pedagogical antics to 
‘make it interesting,’’ that is not teach- 
ing, it is conducting a variety show. The 
only way that I know to make things 
interesting is to be interested. If you 
are ‘‘ making believe,’’ the class will find 
it out; but if you read a poem, for in- 
stance, and show that you like it, the 
chances are that many of the boys and 
girls will like it too, not for the same 
reason as yours, of course, but that is no 
matter. It would not be a poem if every 
one liked it for the same reason. 

Who would not rejoice to have his son 
or his daughter spend an hour a day with 
that wise professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania who said: ‘‘ The most that 
I can do is to provide an atmosphere in 
which my students may learn if they 
will.’’ After all is said and done, it is 
the atmosphere of the teacher that teaches 
the pupil, and the only way to provide a 
studious atmosphere is for the teacher 
himself to be a student. What a con- 
summate sham a boy must think a teacher 
who discourses to him on the desirability 
of study and the delights of acquiring 
knowledge, if he knows—and if it is true, 
he will know it—that the teacher’s pur- 
suit of knowledge is limited to what is 
necessary to hold his position, that his 
real study ended with his school-days? 
I look back with the warmest gratitude 
to a teacher who came into a class of chil- 
dren and said: ‘‘I’ve been taking some 
lessons in elocution, and this is the way 
that I was told to stand and to breathe. 
Let us try it together.’’ I fancy that 
some members of that class owe not only 
sound lungs but the beginning of sound 
habits of thought to this woman who 
never came down into our world; but who 
ever lifted us up into her own. 

Learn, assimilate, teach, but it is the 
sharing that helpsthe child. ‘‘ Not what 
we give, but what we share,’’ is as good 
a motto for the teacher as it was for Sir 
Launfal; but in the truest sense, we can- 
not share what we have learned, we can 
only share what we ave learning. 





He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.—7ryant. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





HE Pittsburg meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association will be 
held during the week of July 4th, as has 
been the rule of late years. It has been 
suggested that the time be changed to 
the Christmas holidays, the July hot 
wave of the past two years having been 
hotter than usual. The executive com- 
mittee, in consultation with Dr. Flick- 
inger, President of the Association, at 
their recent meeting at Harrisburg, con- 
sidered the matter very fully, and decided 
that it was not best to make this change. 
The programme is already under way, 
and the various local committees have 
been appointed. Superintendents An- 
drews, Morrow and Hamilton will be in 
charge of all local matters, which insures 
a very successful meeting next summer. 


RECENT advices from Manila state 
that all of the six hundred American 
teachers who have lately arrived in the 
Philippine Islands have received their 
assignments in different parts of the 
archipelago. The teacher follows the 
soldier, and wisely. It marks an era in 
advancing civilization. 


Mr. PHELAN, the editor of the West- 
ern Watchman, has been making some 
notes of life in Paris. He says: ‘‘ The 
notion prevails that because France is a 
wine-drinking country drunkenness does 
not prevail there. On the contrary Paris 
is full of heavy drinkers and has more 
drunkards than any other city in the 
world. Five-sixths of the people show 
the effects of excessive wine drinking. 
The women especially have their com- 





plexions ruined by wine. Many have the 
faces of topers. At the hotel at which I 
stop wine is served at all meals without 
extra charge. Every woman at this hotel 
drinks a quart of wine aday, and many a 
quart and a half, and this every day. 
The vast majority of the day laborers of 
Paris eat and drink all they earn. They 
never get married, and have as a ward- 
robe little beyond trousers and a shirt, 
Not only is drunkenness everywhere in 
Paris, but crimes of the most shocking 
description, resulting from drunkenness, 
are of nightly occurrence.”’ 


THE two most expensive departments 
in the New York city governmert are 
those of Education and Police. The De- 
partment of Education costs nearly $19,- 
000,000 a year, and the Department of 
Police nearly $12,000,000. But there are 
11,700 employees of the Department of 
Education, and 7,710 of the Department 
of Police, and thus per man it costs more 
to police the city than to educate its 
children. The average police salary is 
higher than the average teacher’s salary. 
This is not as it should be. 


‘“ WHAT it means to a country to be- 
come treeless is readily to be perceived 
from the examples of dead and dying 
nations,’’ the Mew York Tribune says. 
‘* Persia, Syria and Spain and vast tracts 
of India are lessons which the world 
should read and understand. It might 
be extravagant to say that their decline 
and fall were due to’ the destruction of 
their forests. Yet he would be a super- 
ficial student who did not see some inti- 
mate and vital connection between the 
two processes. We may not go as far as 
does the Greek Church, which excom- 
municates the man who destroys a tree 
without planting another in its place. 
Yet morally such a man is deserving of 
reproach in the name of the welfare of 
humanity. The great paper-making in- 
dustry is not to be checked or crippled. 
But neither is the land to be deforested. 
That would be a great and fatal evil.’’ 


UNCLE Sam is becoming greatly inter- 
ested in trees, and next spring the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will distribute 
throughout the country young trees and 
seeds. Each member of Congress will 
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be asked to furnish a list of constituents 
to whom he would like to have trees or 
seeds sent, says Success. The seedlings 
will be grown in the government propa- 
gating houses, and forwarded to their 
destinations, with specific instructions as 
to how they should be raised and cared 
for. In this way the government expects 
to start several million trees every year. 
The influence of Arbor Day is a factor in 
the good work of creating sentiment in 
favor of tree-planting. Our Autumn 
Arbor Day, October 25th, was widely ob- 
served. Many of the trees planted were 
named in memory of President McKinley. 


Tus note from Miss Margaret A. 
Pickett, White Mills, Wayne county, 
Pa., means that these good things will 
impress the pupils of this school for many 
a year. She says: ‘‘I enclose one dollar 
for your trial offer of any four pictures of 
the Lincoln Art Series. I am principal 
of our school here (three roomed) and 
wish a copy of Christ Blessing Little 
Children for each of our rooms. So want 
you to send me three copies Christ 
Blessing Little Children, by Le Jeune, 
and one copy Saved, by Landseer.’’ Mr. 


. Henry S. Clauser, Secretary of School 
Board, Sinking Springs, Berks county, 
orders eight different pictures framed and 


ready to be put upon the wall. They 
will give pleasure for the next half cen- 
tury. After a good teacher is had, what 
better thing can be done for a school than 
to make it attractive in every way? 


ANOTHER name is added to the record- 
breaking list of members at the last 
meeting of State Association, that of 
Thomas F. Lush, Salladasburg, Pa. 


AN order was issued recently to the 
shifting engine crews of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company in Allentown that 
all conversation while on duty must be 
in the English language. The order 
says that ‘‘ under no circumstances shall 
Pennsylvania German be spoken.’’ The 
reason is that ‘‘some time ago a con- 
ductor gave directions to the crew of his 
train in Pennsylvania German, and a seri- 
ous collision nearly resulted because a 
brakeman, who did not understand the 
language perfectly, had a string of cars 
shifted on the wrong track.’’ The rail- 
road officials further say that since the 
book of rules is printed in English that 
language should be used by the crews. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE. 


RICH man on whom fortune has 

smiled above his fellows, bas re- 
cently been trying to persuade young 
men that it does not pay them to go 
through college. We venture the asser- 
tion that he would give half of the mil- 
lion-dollar salary which he is said to 
receive, if he could therewith buy the 
culture and training which a college 
course gives. Moreover, a study of the 
known millionaires in the United States 
shows that the college graduates furnish 
four hundred and forty times as many 
men of wealth as their numbers entitle 
them to. It has been well said that if a 
young man is aiming only at material 
success, the discipline of a college gives 
him four hundred and forty times as 
many possibilities of becoming rich as 
his untrained brother enjoys. 

Some very interesting educational 
statistics are given in ‘‘ Who’s Who in 
America.’’ This biographical dictionary 
of notable living men and women of the 
United States, gives the names of 11,551 
people. Of these 9,760 have furnished 
educational data concerning their gen- 
eral or special education. It will pay 
any youth to scan the following figures: 
4,521 are graduates of universities and colleges 
conferring baccalaureate degrees in let- 
ters, science or philosophy. 
others attended like institutions but were 
not graduated. 
closed their scholastic career in acad- 
emies, seminaries and other institations. 
of a secondary grade. 
finished in normal schools. 
have a high school education only. 
have merely a common or public school 
education. 

282 were privately educated. 

31 are self-taught. 

1,791 furnish no educational data. 

To understand these figures it should 
be borne in mind that where the person 
has attended one or more colleges besides 
academies, public schools, etc., there has 
been but one entry, and the higher 
includes the lower. Hence the figures 
could not be used to compare the career 
of graduates of high schools with the 
career of those who had only a common 
school education, because a large pro- 
portion of those credited to colleges had 
the benefit of training in a high school, 
but are not included in the list, for the 
purpose of avoiding duplication in the 
statistics. 

A college president has summarized 


965 
889 


117 


239 
808 
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the external advantages of higher educa- 
tion in a sentence, by saying that a col- 
lege education increases a young Ameri- 
can’s possibilities of winning influence 
and gaining distinction as an author, 
teacher, preacher, physician, lawyer, 
statesman, business man, inventor, re- 
former, from three hundred and fifty to 
two thousand fold. A knowledge of 
these facts will sweeten the heroic toil of 
many a parent in humble circumstances 
who works from early dawn till late at 
night, in order that a promising son may 
be helped through college or assisted in 
gaining the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation. 

The Bulletin of a university west of the 
Ohio line announces that the college 
graduates in the United States through- 
out her history have averaged one to 
seven hundred and fifty of the adult 
male population. ‘‘ And yet,’’ says the 
Bulletin, ‘‘from this small fraction of 
our people have come thirty-two per cent. 
of all our Congressmen, forty-six per 
cent. of our Senators, sixty-five per cent. 
of the Presidents, and seventy-three of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. Put- 
ting this striking fact in another form, 
college training has increased the young 
American’s possibilities of reaching the 
House of Representatives three hundred 
fifty-two times; of reaching the Senate 
five hundred and thirty-nine times; of 
reaching the Presidency thirteen hun- 
dred ninety-two times; and of reaching 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
two thousand and twenty-seven times.’’ 

These figures are well calculated to 
arrest attention and to fire boys with the 
ambition to go to college in the hope of 
thereby increasing their chances for 
holding public office. An equally strik- 
ing argument could be constructed in 
favor of State Normal Schools from the 
number of their graduates who hold 
public office in Pennsylvania. The 
positions of Governor, the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, three of the highest offices in the 
Commonwealth, are at this time filled by 
Normal School graduates. Nevertheless 
figures of this kind are apt to createa 
false impression in that they cause a 
youth to believe that office holding .and 
office seeking are tke most important 
occupations in which an educated man 
can be engaged. To fill the mind of the 
average boy, directly or by implication, 
with notions of this sort, is to fill his cup 
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full of disappointment. The greater the 
number who get the benefit of higher 
education, the fewer will be their chances 
of reaching positions in public life. 
Hence it is not wise as a rule to appeal 
to this motive in urging young people to 
finish the courses of study laid down in 
our institutions of higher learning. 

A worm may climb to the top of the 
highest steeple and it is a worm still. A 
man may be elected to the highest office 
in the gift of the people, and he may be 
a contemptible wretch still. High office 
does not make life worth living. It does 
not insure either happiness or content- 
ment. Far more frequently it tinges the 
life with disappointment. One of the 
closest observers of men this country 
ever had, says that the saddest face he 
ever saw was the face of Daniel Webster 
when on his way home from Washington 
for the last time. Why was Webster so 
sad? The truth had at last dawned 
upon him that, in spite of his splendid 
services as an orator and a statesman, he 
would never live in the White House. 
As a class the office seekers and the office 
holders are the most dissatisfied people 
on the face of the American Continent. 
If public office comes to a man—he may 
even seek it for the sake of furthering a 
great cause—he should accept it as pub- 
lic trust. But if he is made to believe 
that otfice-holding is essential to a reali- 
zation of the true end of life, he will seek 
office from selfish motives, and be con- 
stantly tempted to sacrifice honor, home, 
truth and the public weal for the sake of 
attaining office. Young men should be 
induced to take a college course by an 
appeal to higher motives. 

The Bulletin of the institution referred 
to, shows that its author felt the need of 
such appeals, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing language: ‘‘ How immeasurable 
are the advantages of an education to the 
man himself! One’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. Education, as the word im- 
plies, means the development of all one’s 
faculties to the highest power. It aims 
at character as well as scholarship. It 
insures the highest preparation for life 
on one’s own part, and for service for his 
family, hiscountry, hisGod. The differ-. 
ence between barbarism and civilization 
is the difference between a life of the 
senses and a life of faith. ‘The barbarian 
lives from hand to mouth; the civilized 
man treats the harvest of to-day as the 
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seed-corn for to-morrow. So the heed- 
less and indifferent young people of our 
land are living chiefly for a good time 
to-day; those who are seeking education 
are preparing themselves for the services 
and blessedness of the morrow, and of 
the new century now begun.”’ 

If the Creator should send two arch- 
angels to the earth, one to break stones 
upon the highway, the other to govern a 
realm, the latter would not consider him- 
self as ranking above the former, but 
each would rejoice in the thought that 
he was doing God’s work. Who has not 
seen as much of the angelic nature among 
the hardy sons of toil as among the 
wealthy and the famous? Some of the 
best forms of work on earth are not re- 
warded by wealth, fame, glory and the 
like. Men of the type of Agassiz and 
Spurgeon have no time to make money. 
Men and women whose days are spent in 
helping the unfortunate, seldom rise to 
fame, but they are, like the archangel, 
doing God’s work. 

It must be admitted that the worst 
investment which parents can make is 
money spent upon a boy who wastes his 
time at school. It were far better that 
such a boy should learn by experience 
how much backache is represented in a 
dollar honestly earned. On the other 
hand, it will be found universally true 
that when a boy has learned the worth 
of a dollar in backache superinduced by 
honest toil, it pays to place within his 
reach all the education he is willing to 
take. The outcome will be visible in his 
personality and in his services to his 
fellow-men, if not in wealth and fame. 


<n 
_ 


VOTING MACHINES, Erc. 





IMPORTANT CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT VOTED UPON NOV. 5TH. 


\W* have been examining the new 

voting machine that has for the 
past two or three years been making 
friends so rapidly in New York State 
and elsewhere. Just as we have long been 
interested in that wonderful triumph of 
human ingenuity, the machine for setting 
type, so we are interested in this satis- 
factory machine for registering votes, 
which is a marvel of simplicity and in- 
tegrity. A machine will never make 
men honest—no patent-office device goes 
deep enough for that—but if it prevents 
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dishonesty it is a great thing, to be com- 
mended and endorsed. The cry of fraud 
in elections is heard everywhere. This 
ingenious thing of steel—registering 
every step of the way, and making its 
total at every moment as it goes, so that 
when the last vote has been polled all 
the footings are already made up—is a 
distinct advance upon all previous meth- 
ods of securing a secret ballot and an 
honest count. Like the telephone, elec- 
tric light, trolley car, machine for setting 
type, etc., it has come to stay. It has 
been legalized in perhaps a dozen leading 
states, and it is reported that more than 
six hundred machines are now in use in 
the state of New York, including the 
cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Elmira, Syra- 
cuse, Poughkeepsie, Oswego, and others. 

The use of such machines cannot be 
authorized by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania under the following provision of 
our State Constitution, ‘‘ Every ballot 
voted shall be numbered in the order in 
which it shall be received, and the num- 
ber recorded on the list of voters opposite 
the name of the elector who presents the 
ballot.’’ Hence a Constitutional Amend- 
ment is proposed by the Legislature, 
which, if it shall receive a majority of the 
vote cast at the general election to be 
held Tuesday, November sth, will give 
the Legislature the necessary authority to 
act in the matter. It is as follows: 
‘*Strike out Section 4 of Article 8 and in- 
sert in place thereof as follows: ‘Section 
4—All elections by the citizens shall be 
by ballot, or by such other method as 
may be prescribed by law—provided that 
secrecy in voting be preserved.’”’ 

This amendment is similar to that 
adopted by New York and other states. 
It has already passed the preliminary re- 
quirements of our State Constitution, that 
is to say, it has been approved twice by 
the Legislature, the bill for its submission 
to the people has been officially approved 
by the Governor, and it will be submitted 
for the approval of the people at the elec- 
tion to be held on November sth. If it 
be then ratified, the Legislature can defer 
the adoption of voting machines or will 
be at liberty to pass a law permitting 
their adoption at the option of local 
authorities. Such permissive laws have 
been passed in New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Maine, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other states; 
and by the Fifty-fifth Congress for the 
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election of members of Congress. If the 
amendment is defeated at the coming 
election, the people of Pennsylvania will 
deprive themselves from a trial of any 
voting machine for at least five years, and 
possibly seven years, even though their 
success and use should become universal 
throughout the country, as Section 1, 
Article 18, of the Constitution provides, 
that ‘‘no amendment shall be submitted 
oftener than once in five years.’’ 

‘*The most vital question,’ says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘ to be put before 
the people at the November election is 
that of amending the Constitution of the 
State. Two amendments are to be sub- 
mitted to the voters, one to permit the 
passage of laws providing for the personal 
registration of voters, and the other mak- 
ing it possible to adopt voting machines. 
The voters are called upon to determine 
whether the Constitution shall be made 
more flexible than it is now, so that we 
may hereafter, if we desire to do so, have 
personal registration of voters and adopt 
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other means of voting than by ballot. 
On that question the vote should be 
‘*yes,’’ even though we are not yet pre- 
pared to adopt voting machines or to 
require voters to personally register. One 
of the great faults of the Constitution of 
1873 is that instead of being a general 
chart it enters into minute details of leg- 
islation. Several of its provisions have 
been modified or annulled by Court de- 
cisions, in order to make the Constitution 
a working instrument. It needs amend- 
ment of just the kind here proposed— 
amendment that will give the people, 
through their representatives, opportuni- 
ties to change the laws in their working 
details. The only effect of the adoption 
of the proposed amendments will be to 
say to the Legislature, You can, if you 
choose, provide for the personal registra- 
tion of voters and for holding elections 
by some other secret method than by 
ballot. This vote should be unanimous 
in favor of the amendments. Why should 
any one object ?”’ 





? 
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HARRISBURG, November, IgoI. jf 

THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates : 

782. F. L. Hovis, Wesley, Venango 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
July 24, Igor. 

783. Alicia M. Zierden, Du Bois, Clear- 
field county, Bucknell University, B. S,, 
July 24, Igor. 

784. James Edgar Little, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, Mt. Union College, Ph. B., 
August I, Igor. 

785. Gertrude Harper, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
August I, Igor. 

786. George H. Lamb, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny County, Allegheny College, A. B., 
August 12, Igor. 

787. W. H. Snodgrass, West Fairfield, 
Westmoreland county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., August 12, Igor. 

788. A. W. Sterrett, Endslow, Blain, Perry 
county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., August 
12, IgOI. 

789. Emma K. Mulheim, West Bridge- 
water, Beaver county, Thiel College, A. B., 
August 12, Igor. 

790. Herbert B. Moyer, Norristown, Mont- 
gomery county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
August 12, Igor. 

791 Harvey F. Deveney, Seven Valleys, 
York county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
August 12, Igor. 

792. Winnetta Huss, Waynesburg, Greene 





county, Waynesburg College, A. B., August 
12, IgOI. 

793. Wm. Samuel Keiter, Oriental, Juni- 
ata county, Ursinus College, A. B., August 
12, I9OI. 

794. Anna Dunn, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. M., August 
14, I9OI. 

795. Jacob Henry Minick, Orrstown, 
Franklin county, Bucknell University, 
Ph. B., August 14, IgoI. 

796. Mary E. Urick, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., August 
19, I9QOI. 

797. Mary F. McNees, Jacksville, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., August 
19, I9OI. 

798. Edwin B. Rice, Tunkhannock, Wy- 
oming county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
August 20, IgoI. 

799. Fred S. Breed, Kane, McKean county, 
Allegheny College, A. B., August 29, Igo. 

800. Annetta E. Bell, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., August 29, I90I. 

801. Frank H. Remaley, Altoona, Blair 
county, Otterbein College, A. B., September 
3, IQOT. 

802. Edward M. Balsbaugh, Swatara 
Station, Dauphin County, Lebanon Valley 
College, B. S., September 3, Igor. 

803. J. S. Fruit, Mercer, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, B. S., September 17, 
IgOI. 

804. Norman P. Bish, Conoquenessing, 
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Butler county, Grove City College, A. B., 
September 17, Igor. 

805. Hiram H. Keller, Bedminster, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., Sep- 
tember 17, I90I. 

806. Daniel J. Snyder, Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, Susquehanna College, A. B., Sep- 
tember 17, 1901. 

807. Louise M. Rinehart, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A. B., 
September 17, 1901. 

808. H. Winnett McElree, Washington, 
Washington county, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, A. B., September 20, 1901. 

809 Lewis M. Keim, Smedley, Chester 
county, Juniata College, A. B., September 
30, IQOT. . 

810. Harvey E. Hartz, Palmyra, Lebanon 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., September 30, Igor. 

811. Creighton M. Konkle, Montours- 
ville, Lycoming county, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, A. B., September 30, Igo1. 

812. Martha H. Corwin, Pleasantville, 
Venango county, Wilson College, B. S., 
October 11, Igo1. 

813. Robert A. McCutcheon, North Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland county, Westminster 
College. A. B., October 11, I9o1. 


_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Wages have 
been increased in more districts in Bedford 
this year than fora longtime. Asa result, 
one district, which last year had noteachers 
holding first-grade certificates, has this year 
five teachers of professional qualifications. 
The standard of our teaching talent is, there- 
fore, somewhat higher. But good teachers 
are still scarce in many districts. We shall 
have to advance wages still higher if we 
want to keepcapable young men and women 
in the ranks. Nearly all our boards are 
making earnest efforts to enforce the new 
compulsory law. Local institutes are being 
organized, teachers’ classes for the study of 
algebra and civil government are being 
formed, and altogether there seems to be an 
encouraging educational spirit in the county 
that augues well for a successful school term. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Nearly every one of 
the sixty seven beginners attended the meet- 
ing arranged for their benefit at the Court 
House, September 7th. The instructors were 
Dr. S. A. Baer, Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Hon. 
D. B. Brunner and the County Superintend- 
ent. Thirty-nine of the sixty-seven are 
normal graduates. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: Our schools all 
opened this month with a little better at- 
tendance than usual. We are glad to say 
that our directors procured and placed in the 
homes of the people copies of the compul- 
sory school law, the good effect of which is 
already apparent. The teachers wages were 
raised in many district and lowered in but 
one. The directors of Franklin township 
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organized a township high school of the 
second grade, with Mr. Harold D. Pyott, of 


Lancaster, as its principal. I have been 
asked in several places to explain the nature 
and working of the high school and find 
many directors and school men ready to 
help the movement along. We think it is 
the coming school, and expect to see others 
of similar character organized in the county 
this year. Local institutes are being ar- 
ranged for in various sections. The few 
schools visited are doing good work. 
CLEARFIELD—Sunt. Shields: Our schools 
have all opened and the teachers are enter- 
ing upon the term’s work with increased 
interest. Many of the school houses have 
been repaired and repainted and the grounds 
improved; a commendable interest in gen- 
eral has been manifested by the different 
Boards of Directors. Many of our teachers 
are planning for the early establishment of 
school libraries, and altogether the outlook 
for a good term’s work is very pane. 
The number of teachers licensed this year 
was smaller than usual and nearly all the 
teachers holding certificates have schools. 
ELK—Supt. Sweeney: An important step 
forward was taken by the Board of Ridgway 
borough at the opening of the present school 
year by the establishment of a School of 
Domestic Science, in which cooking and 
sewing are taught. The people of the town 
have subscribed liberally for its mainten- 
ance, and from the popular favor shown it, 
there is no doubt of its success. The teacher, 
Miss Grace Matteson, is a graduate in Do- 
mestic Science from the Clarkson School of 
Technology, of Potsdam, N. Y., and comes 
— to do thorough practical work. 
he compulsory attendance law is being 
enforced throughout the county and every- 
thing points to a school year of unusual in- 
terest. Physical culture is now taught 
throughout the county with success and the 
people are taking kindly to it. 
GREENE—Supt. Martin: The schools are 
all in session. There was no surplus of 
teachers this year, and as many of the older 
and more experienced teachers embarked in 
more remunerative occupations, a larger 
number than usual of the schools are in the 
hands of young and inexperienced teachers. 
Among these are many bright young men 
and women who with a few years’ experi- 
ence will make first class teachers, but if 
present conditions continue, they in a short 
time will go the way of their predecessors 
and leave us about as we are now. Waynes- 
burg has just completed, and had ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the schools, a 
fine school building. It is of stone, finely 
located, and contains ten school-rooms, 
principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, basement 
play rooms, and an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of about five hundred. It is 
equipped with the Will’s Warming and 
Ventilating system, lighted by both gas and 
electricity, and in its arrangement and gen- 
eral equipment, is abreast of the most mod- 
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ern ideas in architecture and furnishing. 
The building is in every way a credit to the 
town and to the judgment and good taste of 
its Board of Directors. 

Jun1aTa—Supt. Gortner: All the schools 
are in operation and the prospects for a suc- 
cessful term’ are good. The Mifflintown 
School Board has introduced the Savings’ 
Bank into the schools, and about $60 repre- 
sents the net savings of the pupils for the 
first week. Mifflin, Airy View and Tusca- 
rora Academies each have a fair attendance 
of pupils. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Rupp: Prior to the open- 
ing of the schools I held a meeting in each 
district to consider such topics as pertain to 
the successful running of the schools during 
the coming term, chief among these was the 
new compulsory school law. This was taken 
up section after section and carefully con- 
sidered. In nearly every district the direct- 
ors at once resolved to put the law into 
force. In order to inform the people as to 
its provisions, they sent a circular letter, 
containing the more ee points to- 

ether with a copy of the law into every 
amily. Attendance officers were also ap- 
pointed in nearly every district. I have 
been able to visit only a few of the schools 
since their opening, and I find that the at- 
tendance in the beginning is materially 
larger than in previous years. In many 
cases it is double that of other years during 
the first month. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: The Smethport 
schools opened September oth in their new 
ten-room brick building. School libraries 
containing thirty volumes each were placed 
in some of the schools the county. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Schools opened all 
over the county this month with an unusu- 
ally large attendance. Greenville and James- 
town have changed principals and the new 
men are getting their schools thoroughly 
organized. As my outline for work called 
for meetings of directors and teachers as I 
visited each township, I was afraid I would 
have trouble in getting the directors out. 
But at the five meetings, representing as 
many townships, twenty-five of the thirty 
directors were present, and twenty-eight of 
the thirty teachers. I am more than en- 
couraged. 

MoNROE—Supt. Walter: The grade of 
teachers’ certificates has been gradually 
raised. The summer examinations disclosed 
the fact that in the main our teachers are 
well prepared. There has been no material 
change in the matter of teachers’ salaries. 
Tunkhannock township added a new dis- 
trict, building a new house and furnishing 
the same with patent desks and slate black- 
boards ; Tobyhanna built a new two-room 
frame building ; Middle Smithfield a new 
house, and Smithfield vacated one school. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
schools of the county are now all in success- 
ful operation. The attendance of those vis- 


ited thus far is very large, especially in the 
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towns and villages. School rooms have 
been scrupulously cleaned and many have 
painted or papered walls. Many school- 
yards have been improved by walks, grad- 
ing and artesian wells. The whole number 
of teachers employed this year is 625, an in- 
crease of twelve over last year. Salaries 
were slightly increased in twenty-three dis- 
tricts. The school term was lengthened 
one-half montb in Limerick and Marlbor- 
ough townships. We have a strong corps 
of well qualified teachers, and Montgomery 
county starts in the new century with its 
longest school term, strongest corps of 
teachers, and the highest average salary 
ever paid. Wesincerely hope this flood-tide 
will never have an ebb. , 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The schools are 
allopen. The attendance, so far as reports 
have been received, is unusually good for 
beginning of the term. A number of new 
houses were built during the summer and 
the usual number repaired. We look for- 
ward to a prosperous year of school work. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The most diffi- 
cult positions in this county to be satis- 
factorily filled were the county grammar 
schools. The schools opened earlier this 
year than formerly, most of them on the 
first Monday in September. The directors 
of Gregg township have built a new frame 
school-house at Alvira. It is modern in 
construction, but not complete. The new 
seats have not yet been placed. Schools are 
well filled with pupils and the percentage of 
attendance is high. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Improvement 
everywhere. A course of study has been 
placed in every school of the county. War- 
ren is building two fine school-houses, 
which will add fourteen rooms to their 
present capacity. Several of these will be 
opened after the holidays. Sheffield also is 
building a house of four rooms, to be ready 
for occupancy about January ist. Sugar 
Grove has added one room at Chandler’s 
Valley, making three. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Schools as a 
rule are makiug a good beginning. A new 


- course of study has been placed in the hands 


of many teachers in the rural districts, and 
is working well. One of our greatest diffi- 
culties is to get some teachers to teach sub- 
jects and not books. There is too much 
leaning upon books by some and too little 
special preparation to make work a success. 
We have occasion to regret that so many 
teachers are leaving the profession. Some- 
thing must be done or our schools will be 
too largely filled with beginners, who, as 
soon as they are able to do good work, will 
quit the school room for some other busi- 
ness. While there are some features of our 
school work not what they should be, there 
is much that is worthy of the efforts of our 
best schools. We are pleased to note the 
efforts of many schools in the acquisition of 
libraries. In Houston, one of the patrons, 
a director, donated quite a number of books, 
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papers, and magazines towards a reading- 
room in the school building. It was form- 
ally opened August 30th. Several new 
buildings have gone up, some, as in Buffalo 
township, being modern and up-to-date. 
So the good work is going on. 

WAyNE — Supt. Hower: Sixty-three 
schools were visited during September and 
nearly all were found doing good work. 
The township —— schools are doing ex- 
cellent work, and five districts in the county 
have adopted courses that will entitle them 
to a share of the extra appropriation for 
schools of this kind. These schools are in 
the following townships, and the boards of 
directors in these districts cannot be too 
strongly commended for their advanced 
interest in the highest welfare of the chil- 
dren: Dreher, Lake, Preston, Damascus, 
and Mount Pleasant. The b preg ey are 
competent in every way, and the children 
are showing their appreciation of the ad- 


vantages offered by an increased attend- . 


ance. In Mount Pleasant township the 
directors and teachers have organized a 
monthly teachers’ meeting. Dreher town- 
ship built two new houses, and Texas one, 
to replace buildings destroyed by fire. In- 
dications are that this will be the most suc- 
cessful year in the history of our schools. 
BEAVER FALis—Supt. Boak: Our schools 
opened with a good attendance. The pros- 
pects for a successful year are bright. The 
compulsory attendance law and the vaccina- 
-tion law are being strictly enforced. 
BrRADpock—Supt. Lamb: Our schools 
have had a great affliction. Miss Elizabeth 
Cummings, a most excellent teacher and a 
beautiful Christian character, died of pneu- 
monia the first week of school. She at- 
tended county institute the last week in 
August. On the last day ot the institute 
she took cold, which in a few days devel- 
oped into pneumonia and terminated fatally. 
Miss Cummings was a teacher in the eighth 
grade. Her influence on her pupils was in- 
spiring and uplifting. Though laden with 
unusual responsibilities in her home and of 
frail constitution, her disposition was al- 
ways cheerful and her presence always 
brought sunshine. The results she achieved 
in her school work were lasting, and her 
memory will long be cherished by her 
pupils of other years and by her fellow- 
teachers. During the summer vacation 
another of our best teachers was lost to us 
in the person of Miss Stevenson, who 
answered her country’s call for help and 
went to far Manila. A pathetic incident in 
this connection transpired a few days after 
the death of Miss Cummings, when a letter 
came for her from Miss Stevenson. These 
incidents, with several other changes in the 
teaching force, make schools seem not quite 
the same, and have cast a shadow over the 
hearts of the whole teaching force. Enroll- 
ment shows a slight increase over a year 
ago, though not at all in keeping with the 
growth of the town, owing to the establish- 
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ment of a new parochial school, which has 
drawn a large number from the public 
schools. Our primary grades are full to 
overflowing, so that we found it necessary 
to open another room at the close of the 
first month. The enrollment in upper 
grates is distressingly small, due to the 
act that you can hardly pass along the 
street without seeing the sign, ‘‘ Boys 
wanted.’’ Fifty cents a day looks big toa 
boy, and when people are anxious to secure 
laborers, and are advertising for boys, the 
temptation to leave school is very great. 
Our high school shows twenty per cent. in- 
crease in enrollment over a year ago. This 
is encouraging, but it is not yet half what 
it ought to be. The school board has pur- 
chased the Crowell Physical Apparatus Cab- 
inet for the science department. 

BuTLER—Supt. Gibson: We have en- 
deavored to make a good start in enforcing 
the new compulsory law and have had fair 
success. At the beginning of the term we 
entered the new annex of four rooms, built 
during the summer, to the First Ward 
building. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: On August 
26th and 27th was held our annual teachers’ 
conference. Drs. E. O. Lyte, G. M. Philips, 
and G. M. D. Eckels, were present and 
helped to make it a great success. Our own 
teachers all took part. The discussions 
and papers were strong and full of interest. 
We find these conferences an excellent 
introduction to our work of the coming 
term. The expense with proper manage- 
ment is merely nominal. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Monigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: Overcrowding in the Ash- 
bourne school necessitated the formation of 
a new division. The Board rented a house 
and fitted up the parlor as a school-room for 
twenty-four pupils in grades 8 and 9. A 
grammar room at Audenreid whose enroll- 
ment was eight, was discontinued, the 
pupils sent to Edge Hill school, which is 
about five-eighths of a mile distant, and the 
teacher transferred ‘to Ashbourne to take 
charge of the added division. New furni- 
ture was put into two rooms at the Geo. K. 
Heller school. Our teachers will continue 
their monthly meetings during the year. A 
number of them are taking the Saturday 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania. 
A meeting of the Directors’ and Teachers’ 
Association of the lower end of Montgomery 
county on Monday evening, September roth, 
in our high school, was largely attended. 
Agriculture as a branch of instruction for 
the common schools was earnestly urged 
by several of the directors present. Primary 
manual training, such as is entirely adapt- 
able to present school conditions was ex: 
plained and illustrated by models aud 
drawings. Our schools held special exer- 
cises commemorative of President Wm. Mc- 
Kinley on the Thursday when he was buried 
at Canton. Attendance upon these services 
was very large. 
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CHESTER—Supt. Yocum: On Saturday, 
September 28th, Chester Council, Jr. O. U. 
A. M., presented the Board of Education 
with an American flag 40x26 feet in size, 
for the new high school building, and it 
was raised with appropriate ceremonies to 
the top of a pole of Oregon pine, 168 feet in 
height. The presentation was made the 
occasion of a patriotic demonstration of un- 
usual interest. After a parade of 2,500 
Junior Mechanics from south-eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, about 
10,000 people assembled about the building 
while the following program was carried 
out: prayer, Rev. J. M. T. Childrey; ad- 
dress, Rev. D. A. McWilliams: presentation 
of flag, Hon. Ward R. Bliss; unfurling of 
flag, Miss Edna Laird; acceptance of flag, 
Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, President of School 
Board; and closing remarks, by the Chair- 
man, Frank Innis, Esq. The celebration 
not only gave evidence of the patriotic spirit 
of the organization which planned it, but 
served to indicate that the public high 
school, long looked upon with suspicion by 
the masses, is now a popular institution. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: The new com- 
pulsory law is enforced. The attendance 
officer has brought into the schools a num- 
ber of boys and girls that otherwise would 
not have attended. The Erwin night school 
will open again October 21st. The Board 
has ordered some new furniture for the dif- 
ferent buildings. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: Owing to the 
crowded condition of some of our primary 
rooms, the Board has enlarged one of the 
two-room buildings to one of four rooms. 
These rooms were opened September 30th. 
The attendance thus far has been very good. 
Our schools were in session only one hour 
on Thursday, September roth, the time 
being devoted to appropriate exercises on 
the death of President McKinley. 

EaAston—Supt. Cottingham: During this 
month 508 new pupils were enrolled, hav- 
ing entered the schools of the district for 
the first time. The Board of Control estab- 
lished three additional schools of prima 
grade No. 2 and refurnished two rooms wit 
new adjustable desks of improved pattern. 

MAHANOoy City—Supt. Ebrhart: All the 
schools of the borough participated in the 
memorial exercises in honor of President 
McKinley. Both the large opera houses 
were filled from pit to dome—the one in the 
morning by primary pupils, the other in 
the afternoon by the higher grades. An 
elaborate programme was rendered in the 
afternoon, mostly by pupils of the high 
school. Several addresses were also made 
by citizens. The exercises were very im- 
pressive, and the lessons of the day can 
never be forgotten. 

MAHANOY TwP. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: The vaccination law is being rig- 
idly enforced and fully 95 per cent. of our 
pupils have already complied with the re- 
quirements. By unanimous action of our 
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school board physics has been added to our 
high school course. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: On account of 
the crowded condition of our primary 
grades, our Board has decided to organize 
a new school and employ an additional 
teacher. A room in the first district build- 
ing will be fitted up with new furniture for 
the use of the new school. 

MIDDLETOWN — Supt. Wickey: Schools 
opened for a nine months’ term with an en- 
rollment of 1,078 the first day, which was 
increased to 1,156 the end of the month. 
This is 79 more than we had at the same 
time last year. The number in the high 
school is increased 25 pupils, necessitating 
employment of an additional teacher. 
Thursday afternoon, September Ioth, was 
observed with —— exercises in 
memory of our third martyr-President, Wil- 
liam McKinley. The directors, teachers, 
and 1,120 pupils marched in a body to the 
M. E. Church, where appropriate addresses 
were made and the President’s favorite 
hymns sung by the children. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: The day be- 
fore the funeral of President McKinley all 
the schools had appropriate exercises in 
their rooms. On the day of the funeral all 
schools were closed until 1:15 p. m., when 
they met and proceeded to the town park 
where we held short exercises as follows: 
Prayer; Song: Nearer My God to Thee; 
Oration; Song: America; Benediction. 
Some six thousand people joined in the 
exercises and the deepest solemnity per- 
vaded the assembly. 

PHG@NIXVILLE— Supt. Leister: Schools 
opened under favorable auspices with a 
larger enrollment than last term. Durin 
the summer an additional room for schoo 
use was prepared and supplied with the 
latest improved furniture, and fire escapes 
ec for the third story of the Gay St. 

uilding. The entire building, with its 
fourteen large and several small rooms is 
now heated by steam, the plant costing 
over $2,000. From a large number of appli- 
cants Prof. H. W. Willis, graduate of 
Ursinus College, was elected vice-principal 
of said building. 

PotrstowN—Supt. Rupert: Physical cul- 
ture has for many years received some 
attention in our schools. The time given 
to this important matter has, however, been 
inadequate. During the present year it 
will receive much more attention. ‘‘ School 
Gymnastics Free Hand,’’ a work by Miss 
Jessie Bancroft, director of physical train- 
ing in the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been placed upon each teacher’s desk, 
and will be used as a guide in all the work. 
On Saturday, September 21st, Miss Ban- 
croft met the teachers and gave two very 

ractical talks, in which she indicated the 
ines along which the work should proceed. 
Our teachers have taken hold of the work 
with enthusiasm. 


SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our com- 
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mercial course in the high school has been 
extended to four years, making it one of 
the best and most complete in the state. 
Spanish, political economy, and the study 
of commerce, were added to the course. 
The schools opened with a large enroll- 
ment and are doing well. 
TyRONE—Supt. Ellenberger: Schools 
opened with an enrollment of 1,284, an in- 
crease of 36 over that of last year. 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The Board 
has opened an te | school in the Web- 
ster building. Forty-four pupils were en- 
rolled the first evening; several more have 
since been added. he school has been 
furnished with a competent teacher and an 
abundance of text books and supplies, so 
that the boys and girls will have an excel- 
lent opportunity to further their education. 
The schools opened with an unusually large 
attendance in the upper grades. This is 
especially gratifying, because we were fear- 


ing that the factories were robbing us of 
some of these pupils. 
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NEW CAPITOL BUILDING. 


An Act to provide for the removal of the two buildings 
now occupied by the Secretary of Internal Affairs and 
other Departments of the State Government and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other Departments of 
the State Government, and for the construction and 
completion of the State Capitol Building, and making 
an appropriation therefor; and repealing an act, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the erection of a new 
Capitol Building for the use of the General Assembly, 

- and to secure plans for said building and such other 
buildings to be erected in the future as may be neces- 

a for Executive and Departmental purposes, and 

making an appropriation therefor,” approved the 

fourteenth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
shall appoint four persons, resident within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who, with the 
present Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, William A. Stone, shall consti- 
tute a Commission until the first day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand nine hundred and six, when 
said Commission shall cease to exist; which 
Commission is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to construct, build and complete the State 
Capitol Building at Harrisburg, including a 
power, light and heat plant, of sufficient capac- 
ity to satisfactorily supply the needs of said 
building or buildings. And to employ an archi- 
‘ tect, who shall be a citizen of Pennsylvania; 
and said Commission shall receive no compen- 
sation whatever for its services, but shall be re- 
imbursed for actual expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the dutiesthereof. Any vacancies 
occurring in the number of the Commission 
shall be filled by appointment by the then 
Governor of the Commonwealth. ‘ 

Sec. 2. On the passage of this act, said Com- 
mission shall proceed, as speedily as possible, 
to have necessary drawings and specifications 
prepared, and let contracts for the execution of 
the work. Said Commission may make such 
modifications in the construction of the build- 
ing already erected, and in the plans and speci- 
fications for the contemplated additions thereto, 
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as it may deem advisable; but said Commission 
shall provide ample accommodations for the 
Executive and Departmental branches of the 
State, as well as the General Assembly, its 
officers and employes. Said contracts shall in- 
clude the removal of the two buildings now 
occupied by the Secretary of Internal Affairs 
and other departments of the State Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other departments of the State Government. 
Said Commission is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to remove the same, if in the judg- 
ment of the Commission it becomes necessary 
to occupy the whole or any part of either or 
both sites thereof, for the purposes of the new 
building. Said Commission shall provide tem- 
porary quarters in the new Capitol Building or 
elsewhere, for the occupants of the above De- 
partmental buildings, during the time of de- 
molition of their present quarters and the con- 
struction of new quarters. Said Commission 
shall let contracts by public advertising, to the 
lowest, best and most responsible bidder, and 
shall have the right to reject any and all bids; 
and shall require all contractors to give bonds, 
satisfactory to said Commission, equal to one- 
half the amount of the respective contracts. 
Said building shall be completed in all its 
parts, ready for occupation, on or before the 
first day of January, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and six. 

Sec. 3. The total aggregate cost for the con- 
struction of said Capitol Building, including 
the dome and the Departmental wings, also in- 
cluding all fees, commissions, salaries and ex- 
penses of all kinds for the Commission, coun- 
sellors and attorneys, engineers, experts, 
architects, superintendents, clerks and other 
employes, shall not exceed the sum of four 
millions ($4,000,000.00) dollars; of which 
amount not more than eight hundred thousand 
dollars shall be paid in any one fiscal year, un- 
less the Governor, the State Treasurer and the 
Auditor General shall certify that there is 
money enough in the State Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated; in which case the 
amount of the annual expenditure may be in- 
creased to a sum not exceeding one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said pay- 
ments shall be made by the State Treasurer, 
upon warrants drawn by the Auditor General 
from time to time, upon the presentation to 
him of specifically itemized vouchers, approved 
by the proper officers of said Commission. 

Sec. 4. The act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the erection of a new Capitol Building for 
the use of the General Assembly, and to secure 
plans for said building and such other buildings 
to be erected in the future as may be necessary 
for Executive and Departmental purposes, and 
making an appropriation therefor,’’ approved 
the fourteenth day of April, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred. and ninety-seven, is 
hereby repealed; and all other acts or parts of 
acts inconsistent herewith be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved—The 18th day of July, A. D. Igor. 

WILLIAM A. STONE. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy ot 
the act of the General Assembly No. 416. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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If to be effective the work of education must have 
regard to all the powers of the human soul, it should 
not neglect the imagination, or phantasy, which most 
certainly enters into the activities of will and intelli- 
gence in our earliest youth as well as in our ripened age. 
The world of art is no less real than the world of 
thought. While truth is searched often by a process of 
analytic thought, demanding on this account a thorough 
discipline of the intellect; the beautiful is grasped by 
an esthetic intuition, demanding for this purpose a 
careful culture of the phantasy. In the one case we 
have the process of science; in the other, the process 
of art. Why neglect either, when their source is the 
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same? For wher, by the phantasy, we see through 
and beneath the build of things, the primordial form 
governing all and in all manifesting its presence, what 
is this but the same truth in form which we reach 
through the analysis of thought? The same glory is 
in it after all, in the one case authenticating itself as 
truth through the activities of intellect; in the other 
case, looking out through the form, and revealing itself 
therein as the beautiful, through the intuitive glance 
of the phantasy. To the sphere of art, thus briefly 
characterized, music belongs, and addresses itself to 
that soul power which realizes the beautiful. The form 
material here in which the idea enshrines itself, and 
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1. Joy! Joy! freedom to-day! Care! care! drive it away! Youth, health and vigor our senses o’er-power; 
2. Ring! ring! merrily, bells! Swing! swing! onward your swells! Telling of hope, love and joy tothe world. 
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Trouble! count it for naught! Banish, banish the thought. Pleasure and mirth shall rule o’er this hour. 
Toe: proud ye proclaim! Freedom! what can we name Fairer than Fatherland flag here unfurled ? 
J 2 2. 
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Joy to - day! joy, joy 
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to - day! and care, care, drive it far 





to - day! and care,care, drive it far 


a- way! 
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a- way! 
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Joy to - day! joy, 









away, away! away, a - way! 











through which it is made to reach in upon the soul, is 
in itself almost spiritual—viz., sound; and this is the 
chief medium through which the infinitude and in- 
definiteness of feeling can come to an expression. 
Therefore, we may say, in brief, that music is the 
utterance, under sound forms of sense, of the beautiful 
in those sentiments and aspirations which fill the heart, 
and thence gush forth like crystal waters from deep 
hidden springs. It is the outflowing of the feeling heart. 
While giving body to emotion and sentiment, with their 
power made tangible, as it were, it penetrates the soul, 
awakening depths of feeling and affection slumbering 





there, and leading the whole engrasped spirit into sad 
or joyful communings with itself, or into wondrous and 
visionary excursions into the vast past of its hopes, and 
loves, or into the vaster future that lies before it like a far- 
off landscape in the evening twilight.—Z. Z. Higéee. 

Let us meet our gracious God with cheerful songs. 
Give him warm welcome to our hearts and hemes. 
Yield him, O yield him, the honors due to his holy 
name. Praise him for His goodness, now and for- 
ever— in time, as you are able; in eternity, with sweet- 
voiced, perfect praise. ‘Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel; for He hath visited and redeemed His people.” 








